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POETRY. 


BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 
By Miss Exvizasetu Bocarr. 


I said our friendship would be broken, yet 

I thought not what I said—for then I deemed 
"Twas a charmed bond that bound us—even too strong 
For time, ©t chance, or man’s most changeful mood, 
There wasa sign between us, It is true, 

Which seemed to me a warning—for it came, 

Ever in hours of hope and confidence, 

As if to mock their power—and I have shrunk 
Whene’er I told its meaning, lest the blight 

Were doomed to fall for ever on my love. 

I put no faith in omens—but that one 

At times fell on my heart with astrange weight, 

A fearful prescicnce, too soon realized. 

*Vas it my fault or thine? I would not cast 
Reproach, if undeserved—and if thy heart 

Acquit thee of all blame, then must 1 bear 

The burden on my mind, as best I may. 

l've passed the dark ordeal; and my heart 

Bowed not to its past weakness. Oh, I knew 
There dwelt a high and haughty spirit there, 

Not crushed, though half subdued. 

The spell 

’T was an ignoble bondage, Claiming a 

Of the mint's freedom—chaining down each thought, 
Till circumscribed within one little space, 

The power of flight were lost—forcing from pride, 
Full many a vain, yet deep felt sacrifice, 

Which we look back upon »ith cold disdain, 

As something that we would blot out from life 

And memory for ever. It is past. 

I eould forgive thee, had I loved thee less, 

With a less deep and passionate love—but thou 
Hast touched a chord, which never more can yield 
Music to other hands. I could forget 

The hour in which we parted ; had there been 

Less of the wrung heart’s anguish in that hour. 
The bond was broken then, Again | ask, 

Was it my hand or thine, which severed it? 

Or that dark, fated omen? over which, 

Friendship, wor faith, nor firm resolve had power, 
But thou—thouw dost not feel—or not like me. 

1 saw it all, at one briet glance, when late 

By accident we met—didst thou not pass 

With word and smile, as light as if thy heart 
Were gayer than before? and so, perhaps, 

It may be. I, alone, can feel the blank 

Of life, divested ofits charm. [knew 

That L alone should suffer—yet I clung, 

With a tenacious grasp, to fickle hope, | 

Thinking to stay the fleetness of its wings, 

By casting all upon them—all the weight 
Of the heart’s richest treasures. Love, whieh ne'er 
Had other shrine for worship~and the faith 

Which did believe, though all the world were fulse, 
Thou still werttrue. Oh, for that dream again! 

It cannot be. Such visions come but once— 

Once in one life. But ah, the world were poor, 

Too poor, indeed, had it no other dreams, 

No loftier aspirations for the soul; 

No reservoirs for the o’erwhelming thoughts ; 
Which break down the mind’s strength, Oh, yes it has 
One all-absorbing spell,in which is set 

A beacon star for hope; leading it on 

From wreck and ruin—shining far ahead, 

And piercing with its bright aud shooting rays, 
Even the gloomy shadows of despair, 

It is thy spell—ambition. Thou shalt be 

Once more the guiding light, to which I shape 

My darkly wandering course, Yet, hast thou poured 
One draught of bitterness from thy bright cup 

Over my life—for thou hast drawn from me 

The only heart, for which I would have changed 
T'hy glorious images. ‘Then, be thou now, 

To thine own poison the best antidote. 

Give back thy visions here—till I too, feel, ; 
How far more strong thy power, than that frail bond 
Of friendship, which I did so greatly prize 

Beyond all else; and oh, how Pipa 

B hat it has proved its worth to me. 

{M. ¥. Mirror. 


SELECT TALES. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE CRUISE OF THE FIREBRAND. 


We had to beat up for three days before we could 
weather the east end of Jamaica, and tearing work 
we had of it. I had seen bad weather and heavy seas 
in several quarters of the globe—I had tumbled 
about under a close-reef-d main-topsail and reefed 
foresail, on the long seas in the Bay of Biscay—I had 
been kicked about 1 « seventy-four, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, as if she had beeu a cork—I had been 


~ hove hither and thither, by the short jumble of the 
~ North Sea, about Heligoland, and the shoals lying off 


“the mouth of the Elbe, when every thing over head 


“ was as black as thunder, and all beneath as white as 
“gnow—I had enjoyed the luxury of being torn in 


‘pieces by a oorth-wester, which compelled us to lie 


\ to for ten days at a stretch, under storm stay-sails, 


off the coast of Ya hee land, with a clear, deep, cold, 
blue sky above us, without a cloud, where the sun 
shone brigntly the whole time by day, and a glori- 


ous harvest moon by vight, as if they were smiling 


Sin derision upon our riven and strained ship, as she 


(reeled toand fro ike a wounded Titan; at one time 


buried in the black (rough of the sea, at another cast 
upwards towards the heavens by the throes of the 
tormented waters, 910 the troubled bosom of the 
bounding and roaring ocean, amidst hundreds of 


miniature rainbows, (ay, rainbows by night as well 
as by day,) in a hissing storm of white, foaming, 
seething spray, torn from the curling and rolling 
bright green crests of the mountainous billows. And 
I have had more than one narrow squeak for it in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘* still vexed Bermoothes,” 
besides various other smali affairs, written in this 
Boke; but the devil such another tumblification had 
1 ever experienced, not as to danger, for there was 
none except to our spars and rigging, but as to dis- 
comfort, as I did in that short, cross, splashing and 
boiling sea, off Morant Point. By noon, however, 
on the second day, having had a slant from the land- 
wind in the night previous, we got well to windward 
of the long sandy pit that forms the east end of the 
island, and were in the act of getting a small pull of 
the weather braces, before edging away for St. Jago, 
when the wind fell suddenly, and in half an hour it 
was stark calm—‘‘una furiosa calma,”’ as the Spanish 
sailors quaintly enough call it. 

We got rolling tackles up, and the topgallant 
masts down, and studding sails out of the tops, and 
lessened the lumber and weight aloft in every way 
we could think of, but, nevertheless, we continued to 
roll gunwale under, dipping the main-yard arm into 
the water, every now and then, and setting every 
thing adrift, below and on deck, that was not bolted 
down, or otherwise well secured, 

When I went down to dinner, the scene was ex- 
tremely good. Old Yerk, the first lieutenaut, was 
in the chair—one of the boys was jammed at his side, 
with his claws fastened round the table, holding a 
tureen of boiling pease soup, with lumps of pork 
swimming in it, which tue aforesaid Yerk was baling 
forth with great assiduity to his messmates. Hydros- 
tatics were much in vogue—the tendency of fluids to 
regain their equilibrium (confound them, they have 
often in the shape of claret destroyed mine) was 
beautifully illustrated, as the contents of each care- 
fully balanced soup plate kept swaying about on the 
principle of the spirit level. The Doctor was crou- 
pier, and as it was a return dinner to the captain, all 
hands were regularly fitted out, the lieutenants, with 
their eqaulets and best coats, and the master, purser, 
and doctor, all fittingly attired. When I first enter- 
ed, as I made my obeisance to the captain, I thought 
I saw an empty seat near him, but the matter of the 
soup was rather an engrossing concern, and took up 
my atteation, so that 1 paid no particular regard to 
the circumstance: however, when we had all discus- 
sed the same, and were drinking our first glass of 
Teneriffe, | raised my eyes to hob and nob with the 
master, when—ye gods and little fishes—who should 
they light on, but the merry phiz—merry, alas! no 
more—of Aaron Bang, Esquire, who, during the 
soup interlude, had slid into the vacant chair unper- 
ceived by me. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Bang, in the name of all that is co- 
mical—where have you dropped from?” Alas! poor 
Aaron—Aaron, ina rolling sea, was of no kindred 
to Aaron ashore. His rosy gills were no longer 
rosy—his round plump face seemed to be covered 
with parchment from an old bass-drum cut out from 
the centre where most bronzed with the drum-stick; 
there was no speculation in his eyes that he did glare 
withal—and his lips, which were usually firm and 
open, disclosing his teeth in frequent grin, were 
held together, as if he had been in grievous pain.— 
At length he did venture to open them—and like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s tather, ‘it lifted up its bead and 
did address itself to motion, as it would speak.”— 
But they began to quiver, and he once more serewed 
them together, as it he feared the very exertion of 
uttering a word or two might unsettle his moni- 

lies. 
‘ The master was an odd garrulous small man, who 
had a certain number of stuted jokes, which, so long 
as they were endured, he unmerciiully inflicted on 
his messmates. lL had come infor my share, as a 
new comer, as well as the rest; but even with me, 
although Lhad been but recently appointed, they had 
already begun to pall, and wax wearisome ; and blind 
as the beetle of a body was, he could not help seeing 
this. So poor Bang, unable to return a shot, sea- 
sick and crestfallen, offered a target that he could 
not resist taking aimat. Dinner was half over, and 
Bang bad not eaten any thing, when, unseason- 
able as the hour was, the litte pot-valliant master, 
primed with two tumblers of grog, in defiance of the 
captain’s presence, fairly fastened on him, Jike a re- 
mora, and pinned him down with one of his long 
winded stories, about Capt. David Jones, in the 
Phantome, during a eruise off Cape Flyaway, having 
run foul of a whale, and thereby nearly foundered; 
and that at length having gotthe monster harpooned 
and sheared, and the devil knows what,—but it en- 
ded in getting her alongside, when they scuttled the 
leviathan, and then wonderful to relate, found a 
Greenlandman with royal yards crossed in her maw, 
and the captain and mate in the cabin quarrelling 
about the reckoning. 
* * * * * 


Next morning we got the breeze again, when we 


bore away for Santiago de Cuba, and arrived off the 
Moro Castle on the fifth evening at sunset, after 
leaving Port Royal Harbour. The Spaniards, in 
their better days, were a kind of coral worms; 
wherever they planted their colonies, they imme- 
diately set to covering themselves in with stone and 
mortar; applying their own entire energies, and the 
whole strength of their Indian captives, first to the 
erection of a fort; their second object (postponed to 
the other only through absolute necessity ) being then 
to build a temple to their God. Gradually vast 
fabrics appeared, where before there was nothing but 
an eternal forest, or a howling wilderness; and al- 
though itdoes come over one, when looking at the 
splendid moles, and firm built bastions, and stupen- 
dous churches of the new world—the latter surpas- 
sing, or at the least equaling in magnificence and gran- 
deur those of Old Spain herself—that they are all 
cemented by the blood and sweat of millions of gen- 
Ule Indians, of whose harmless existence, in many 
quarters, they remain the only monuments, still itis 
a melancholy reflection to look back and picture to 
one’s self what Spain was, and to compare her, in 
her high and palmy state, with what she is now: with 
what she was, even when, as a young midshipman, 
I first visited her glorious transatiantic colonies. 

Until the Peninsula was overrun by the French, 
Buenos Ayres, Laguayra, Porto Cavello, Maracaibo, 
Snata Martha, and that stronghold of the west, the 
key of the Isthmus of Darien, Cartagena de las In- 
dias, with Porto Bello and Vera Cruz, on the At- 
lantic shores of South America, werz all prosper- 
ous and happy—* Lienas de plata,” and on the west- 
ern coast, Valparaiso, Lima, Panama, and San Blas. 
were thriving and increasing in population and 
wealth. England, through her colonies, was at that 
time driving a lucrative trade with all of them; but 
the demon of change was abroad, blown thither by 
the pestilential breath of European liberalism.— 
What a vineyard for Abbe Sieyes to have laboured 
in! Every Capitania would have become a pur- 
chaser of one of his cut and dried constitutions. In- 
deed he could not have turned them out of hand fast 
enough. ‘The enlightened few, in these countries, 
were as a drop in the bucket to the enlightened 
many; and although no doubt there were numbers of 
the former who were well meaning men, yet ther 
were eon and all guilty of that prime political bluader 
incommon with our whig friends at home, of ex- 
pecting a set of semi-barbarians to see the beauty of, 
and to conform to their new fangled codes of free in- 
stitations, for which they were as ready as Iam to 
die at this present moment. Bolivar, in his early 
fever of patriotism, made the same mistake, al- 
though his shrewd mind in his later career, saw that 
adespolism, pure or dmpure—{ will not qualify 
was your Only government for the savages he had 
at One time dignified with the name of fellow pa- 
triots. Buthe came to this wholesome conclusion 
too late; he tried back, it is true, but it would not 
do; the fiend had been unchained, and at length hunt- 
ed him broken hearted into his grave. 

During the night we stood off and ou under easy 
sail, and next morning, when the day broke, with a 
strong breeze and a fresh shower, we were about two 
miles olf the Moro Castle, at the entrance of Santia- 
go de Cuba. 

I went alofi to look round me, The sea breeze blew 
strong, until it reached within halfa mile of the 
shore, where it stopped short, shooting in cat’s paws 
occasionally into the smooth belt of water bey ond, 
where the long unbroken swell rolled like mojten 
silver in the rising sun, without a ripple on its suriace, 
until it dashed its gigantic undulations against the 
tace of the precipitous cliffs on the shore, and flew 
up in smoke, ‘lhe entrance to the harbour is very 
narrow, and looked from my perch like a zig-zag 
chasm in the rock, inlaid at the bottom with polished 
blue steel; so clear, and calm, and pellucid was the 
still water, wherein the frowning rocks, and magnifi- 
cent trees on the banks, and the white Moro, :ising 
with its grinning tiers of cannon, battery above bat- 


been in a mirror. 

We had fired a gun, and the signal for a pilot was 
flying when the Captain hailed me. ‘Does the sea | 
breeze blow into the harbour yet, Mr. Cringle’” 


**Not yet, sir; but itis creeping in fast.” 

**Very well. Let me know when we ean rus in. 
Mr. Yerk, back the main-topsail, and heave the ship | 
to.” 

Presently the pilot canoe, with the Spanish fag 
flying in the stern, came alongside; and the pilot, « 
fail brown man, a Joreno, as the Spaniuns say, 
came on board. He wore a glazed co ked hal, | 
which was rather an out of the way finish to tis 
figure, which was rigged in a simple 
and pair of trowsers. He came on the quartcr- 
deck, and made his bow to the Captain with all tic | 
ease in the world, wished hima good morning. aon | 
taking his place by the quartermaster at the cui, | 
he took charge of the ship. ©Senor,” be 
me, “‘is de harbour blow up yet? you 


see de viento walking into him. De Tarral—dat is 
land-wind: has he cease?” 

**No,” Lanswered; ‘the belt of smooth water is 
growing narrower fast; but the sea breeze does 
not blow into the channel yet. Now it has reached 
the entrance.” 

“Ah, den make sail, Senor Capitan; fill de main 
topsail.”” We stood in, the scene becoming more 
and more magnificent as we approached the land. 

The fresh green shores of this glorious island lay 
before us, fringed. with white surf, as the everlasting 
ocean in its approach to it gradually changed its dark 
blue colour, as the water shoaled, into a bright joy- 
ous green under the blazing sun, as if in sympathy 
with the genius of the fair land, before it tumbled at 
its feet its gently swelling billows, in shaking thun- 
ders on the reefs and rocky face of the coast, against 
which they were driven up in clouds, the incense of 
their sacrifice. ‘Ihe undulating hills in the vicinity 
were all either cleared, and covered with the greatest 
verdure that imagination can picture, over which 
strayed large herds of cattle, or with forests of gi- 
gantic trees, from amongst which, every now and 
then, peeped out some palm-thatched mountain set- 
tlement, with its small thread of blue smoke floating 
up into the calm clear morning air, while the blue 
hills in the distance rose higher and higher, and 
more and more blue, and dreamy, and indistinet, 
until their rugged summits could not be distinguished 


from the clouds through the glimmering hot haze of 


the tropics. 

‘-By the mark seven,” sung out the leadsman in 
the starboard chains. —**Quarter less three,” res- 
ponded he in the larboard, showing that the inequali- 
ties of the surface at the bottom of the sea, even in the 
breadth of the ship, were at least as abrupt as those 
presented above water by the sides of the natural 
canal into which we were now running. By thistime, 
on our right hand, we were within pistol shot of the 
Moro, where the channel is not above fifty yards 
across; indeed there is a chain, made fast to a rock on 
the opposite side, that can be hove up by a capstan 
until it is level with the water, so as to constitute an 
insurmountable obstacle to any attempt to force an 
entrance in time of war. As we stood in, the golden 
flag of Spain rose slowly on the staff at the Water 
Battery, and cast its large sleepy folds abroad in the 
breeze; but instead of floating over mail-clad men, or 
Spanish soldiers in warlike array, three poor devils 
of half-naked mulatioes stuck their heads out of an 
embrasure under its shadow. ‘Senor Capitan,” 
they shouted, ‘‘una Botella de Roma, por el honor 
del pais.” We were mighty close upon leaving the 
bones of the old ship here, by the by; for at the very 
instant of entering the harbour’s mouth, the land-wind 
checked us off, and very nearly hove us broadside on 
upon the rocks below the castle, against which the 
swell was breaking in thunder, 

‘*Let go the anchor,” sung out the captain. 

** All gone, sir,” promptly responded the boat- 
swain from the forecastle. And as he spoke, we 
struck once, twice, and very heavily the third time. 
But the breeze coming in strong, we fetched away 
again; and as the cable was promptly cut, we got 
safely off. On weighing the anchor afterwards, we 
found the water had been so shoal under the bows, 
that the ship, when she stranded, had struck it, and 
broken the stock short off by the ring. The only 
laughable part of the story consisted in the old cook, 
an lrishman, with one leg, and half an eye, scrambe 
ling out of the galley nearly naked, in his trowsers, 
shirt, and great night-cap, and sprawling on all fours 
after two tubs-full of yams, which the third thump 
had capsized all over the deck, ‘* Oh you scurvy 
looking ‘tief,” said the, eyeing the pilot; ‘if it was 
running us ashore you were set on, why the blazes 
coutd’nt ye wait until the yams were ia the copper, 

bad luck to ye—and them all scraped too! I do bee 
lieve, ¢f they even had been taties, it would have been 
allt he same to you.”? We stood on, the channel nar 
rowing still more—the rocks rising to a height of at 


_ least five hundred feet from the water’s edge, as 
tery, were reflected veluti in speculum, as it it bad | 


it they had only yesterday been split asunder; the 
splintered projections and pinnacles on oue side, have 
ing each their corresponding fissures and indentae 
tions on the other, as if t!.e hand of a giant could have 
closed them together again. 

Noble trees shot out in all directions wherever 


| they comld find a litthe earth, and a erevice to hold 


on by, almost meeting overhead in several places 
aod alive with all.kinds of birds and heasts incidental 
to the climate; parrots of all sorts, great and small, 


clon, and hung, and flattered among the branches; 


and pigeons of numberless varieties; and the glancing 


woodpecker, with tis small hammerlike tap, 


fap; aud the West India nightingale, and hummin 


. tivds of all hues; while cranes, black, white and 


grey, frightened from their fishing stations, stalked, 


vand peeped about, as awkwardly as a warrant-officer 


iu bis long-skirted coat ona Sunday; while whole 
locks of ducks flew across the mast-heads and through 


(he mggisg; and the dragon-like guanas, and lizards 
,o. many Kinds disported themselves amongst the 
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branches, not lazily or loathsomely, as we, who have 
only seen a lizard in our cold climate, are apt to pic- 
ture, but alert, and quick as lightning, their colours 
changing with the changing light, or the hues of the 
object to which they clung, becoming literally in 
one respect portions of the landscape. 

And then the dark, transparent crystal depth of 
the pure waters under foot, reflecting all nature so 
steadily and disiinetly, that in the hollows, where 
the overchanging foliage of the laurel-like bushes 
darkened the scene, you could not for your life tell 
where the elements met, so blended were earth and 
sea. 

‘¢ Starboard,” said I. I had now come on deck. 
‘* Starboard, or the main-top-gallant-masthead wi/, 
be foul of the limd of that tree. Fore-top there—lie 
out on the larboard fore-yard arm, and be ready to 
shove her off, if she sheers too close.” 

‘< Let go the anchor,” struck in the first lieuten- 
ant. 

Splash—the cable rumbled through the hause- 
hole. 

‘¢ Now here are we brought up in paradise,” quoth 
the doctor. 

‘* Curukity coo—curukity coo,” sung out a great 
bushy-whiskered sailor from the crows’ nest, who 
turned out to be no other than our old friend ‘Timo- 
jhy Tailtackle, quite juvenilified by the laughing 
scene. ‘*Here am I, Jack, a booby amongst the 
singing birds,” crowed he to one of his messmates 
inthe maintop, as he clutched a branch of a tree in 
his hand, and swung himself up into it. But the 
ship, as old Nick would have it, at the very instant, 
dropped astern a few yards in swinging to her an- 
chor, and that so suddenly that she left him on his 

erch in the tree, converting his jest, poor fellow, 
into melancholy earnest. ‘*Oh Lord, sir!” sung 
out Timotheus, in agreat quandary. ‘* Captain, do 
heave ahead a bit—Murder—lI shall never get down 
again! Mo, Mr. Yerk, if you please, sir!” And 
there he sat twisting and craning himself about, and 
twisting his features into combinations evincing the 
most comical perplexity. 

The captain, by way of a bit of fun, pretended not 
to hear him. 

‘*¢* Maintop there,” quoth he. 

The midshipman in the maintop answered him, 
**Aye, aye, sir.” 

** Not you, Mr. Reefpeint; the captain of the top 
I want.” 

‘‘He is not in the top, sir,” responded little Reef- 
point, chuckling like to choke himseit. 

Where the devil is he, sir?”’, 

‘“‘Here, sir,” squeeled Timothy, his usual gruff 
voice spindling into a small cheep through his great 
perplexity. ‘* Here, sir.” | 

What are you doing there, sir? Come down this 
moment, sir. Rig out the maintopmast-studding-sail 
boom, Mr. Reefpoint, and tell him to slew himself 
down by that long water-withe.” 

To hear was to obey. Poor Timothy clambered 
down to the fork of the tree, from which the withe 
depended, and immediately began to warp himself 
down, until he reached within three or four yards of 
the starboard foretopsail yard-arm; but the corvette 
still dropped astern, so that after a vain attempt to 
hook on by his feet; he swung offinto mid air, hang- 
ing by his hands, 

t was no longer a joke. ‘*Here, you black fel- 
lows in the pilot-canoe,”’ shouted the captain, as he 
threw them a rope himself. ** Pass the end of that 
line round the stump yonder—that one below the 
cliff, there—now pull like devils, pull.” 

They did not understand a word he said; but com- 
prehending his gestures, did what he wished. 

** Now haul on the line, men—gently, that will 
do. Missed it again,” continued the skipper, as the 
poor fellow once more made a fruitless attempt to 
swing himself to the yard. 

**Pay out the warp again,” sung out Tailtackle— 
*€ quick, quick, let the ship swing from unde7, and 
leave me scope to dive, or I shall be obliged to let 
go, and be killed on the deck.” 

**God bless me, yes,” said N.; ** stick out the 
warp, let her swing to her anchor.” 

In an instant all eyes were again fastened with in- 
tense anxiety on the poor fellow, whose strength was 
fast failing, and his grasp plainly relaxing. 

**See all clear to pick me up, messmates.” 

Tailtackle slipped down to the extreme end of the 
black withe, that looked like a scorched snake, 
closed his legs together, pointing his toes down- 
wards, and then steadying himself fora moment, with 
his hands right above his head, and his arms at the 
full stretch, he dropped, struck the water fairly, en- 
tering its dark blue depths without a splash, aud in- 
stantly disappeared, leaving a white frothy mark on 
the surface. 

**Did you ever see any thing better done?” said 
Yerk. ‘*Why he clipped into the water with the 
speed of light, as clean and clear as if he had been a 
marlinespike.” 

*¢ Thank heaven!” gasped the captain, for if he 
had struck the water horizontally, or fallen headlong, 
he would have been shattered in pieces—every bone 
would have been broken—he would have been as 
completely smashed as if he had dropped upon one 
of the limestone rocks on the ironbound shore.” 

*¢ Ship ahoy!”? We were all breathlessly looking 
over the side where he fell, expecting to see him 
rise again; but the hail came from the water on 
tother side. ‘Ship, ahoy—throw mea rope, good 
people—a rope, if you please. Do you mean to 
eareen the ship, that you have all run to the starboard 
side, leaving me to be drowned to port here?” 


‘* Ah, Tailtackle! well done old boy,” sung out a 
volley of voices, men and officers rejoiced to see the 
honest fellow alive. Heclambered on board, in the 
bight of one of twenty ropes that were hove to him. 

hen he came on deck the captain slily said, ** I 
don’t think you’ll go a birdnesting again, ‘Tail- 
tackle.” 

Tim looked with a most quizzical expression at 
his captain, all blue and breathless and dripping as 
he was; and then sticking his tongue lightly in his 
cheek, he turned away, without addressing him di- 
rectly, but murmuring as he went, ** A glass of grog 
now.”” 

‘The captain, with whom he wasa favourite, took 
the bint. ‘*Go below now, and turn in till eight 
bells, ‘Tailtackle. Mafame,”’ to his steward, ** send 
him a glass of hot brandy grog.” 

‘*A northwester,” whispered Tim aside to the 
functionary; “ half and half, tallow chops—eh!” 

About an hour after this a very melancholy acci- 
dent happened to a poor boy on board, of about 
fifteen yearsot age, who had already become a great 
favourite of mine from his modest, quiet deportment, 
as well asof all the guu-room-officers, a'though he 
had not been above a fortnight inthe ship. He had 
let himself down over the bows by the cable to bathe. 
There were several of his comrades standing on 
the torecastle looking at him, and he asked one of 
them to go out on the spiritsail yard, and look round 
to see if there were any sharks in the neighborhood, 
but all around was deep, clear, green water. He kept 
hold of the cable, however, and seemed determined 
not to put himself in harm’s way, untila little wick- 
ed urchin, who used to wait on the warrant-officers’ 
mess, a small meddling snipe of a creature, who got 
flogged in well-behaved weeks only once, began to 
taunt my little mild favourite. 

‘*Why, you chicken heart, wager a thimble- 
ful of grog, that such a tailor as you are in the water 
can’t for the life of you swim out to the buoy there.” 

** Never you mind, Pepperbottom,” said the boy, 
giving the imp the name he had richly earned by 
repeated flagellations. ‘** Never you mind. J am 
not ashamed to show my naked hide, you know.— 
But it is against orders in these seas to go overboard, 
unless with a sail underfoot; so I sha’nt run the risk 
of being tatooed by the boatswain’s mate, like some 
one I could tell of.” 

‘* Coward,” muttered the little wasp, ** you are 
afraid, sir;” and the other boys abetting the mischief 
maker, the lad was goaded to leave his hold of the 
cable, and strike out for the buoy. He reached it, 
and then turned, and pulled towards the ship again, 
when he caught my eye. 

**Who is that overboard? How dare you, sir, dis- 
obey the standing order of the ship? Come in, boy, 
come in.” 

My hailing the little fellow shoved him off his 
balance, and he lost his presence of mind tor a mo- 
ment or two, during which he, if any thing, widen- 
ed his distance from the ship. 

At this instant the lad on the spritsail-yard sung 
out quick and suddenly, ** A shark, a shark!” 

And the monster, likea silver pillar, suddenly 
shot up perpendicularly from out the dark green 
depths of the sleeping pool, with the waters spark- 
ling and hissing around him, as it he had been a sea- 
deamon rushing on his prey. 

** Pull for the cable, Louis,” shouted fifty voices 
at once—** pull for the cable.” 

The boy did so—we all ran forward. He reached 
the cable—grasped it with both hands, and hung on, 
but before he could swing himself owt of the water, 
the fierce fish had turned. His whitish-green belly 
glanced in the sun—the poor litle fellow gave a 
heart-splitting yell, which was shattered among the 
impending rocks into piercing echoes, and these 
again were reverberated from cavern to cavern, until 
they died away amongst the hollows in the distance, 
as ifthey had been the faint shrieks of the darnned 
—yet he held fast fora second or two—the ravenous 
tyrant of the sea tug, tugging at him, till the suff, 
taught cable shook again. At lengthhe was torn 
from his hold, but did not disappear; the animal 
continuing on the surface crunching his prey. with 
his teeth, and digging at him with his jaws, as if 
trying to gorge a morsel too large to be swallowed, 
snd making the water flash up in foam over the 
boats in pursuit, by the powerful strokes of his tale, 
but without ever letting go bis hold. The poor lad 
only cried once more—but such a ery—oh, God, | 
never shall forget it!—and, could it be possible, in 
his last shriek, his piercing expiring ery, his young 
voice seemed to pronounce my name—at least so i 
thought at the time, and others thought sotoo. “The 
next moment he appeared quite dead. No less than 
three boats had been in the water alongside when 
the accident happened, and they were all on the spot 
by this time. And there was the bleeding and man- 
gled boy, torn along the surface of the water by the 
shark, with the boats in pursuit, leaving a long 
stream of blood, mottled with white specks of fat and 
marrow, in his wake. At length the man in the bow 
of the gig laid hold of him by the arm, avother sailor 
caught the other arm, boat-hooks and oars were dug 
into and jJaunched at the monster, who relinquished 
his prey at last, stripping off the flesh, however, 
from the upper part of the right thigh, until his 
teeth reached the knee, where he nipped the shank 
clean off, and made sail with the Jeg in his jaws. 


Poor little Louis never once moved after we took 
him in. I thought I heard a small still stern voice 
thrill along my nerves, as ifan echo o! the beating ot 
my heart had become articulate. ‘*Thomas, a fort- 
night ago, you impressed that poor boy, who was, 


and now is not, out of a Bristol ship.” Alas, con- 
science spoke no more than the truth. 

Our instructions were to lie at St. Jago, until 
three British ships, then loading, were ready for sea, 
and then to convey them through the Caicos, or 
windward passage. Asour stay was therefore like- 
ly to be ten days ora fortnight at the shortest, the 
boats were hoisted out, and we made our little ar- 
rangements and preparations for taking all the re- 
creaton in our power, and our worthy skipper, taught 
and stiff as he was at sea, always encouraged all 
kinds of fun and larking, both amongst the men and 
the officers, on occasions like the present. Amongst 
his other pleasant qualities, he was a great boat ra- 
cer, constantly building and altering gigs, and pull- 
ing-boats, at his own expense, and matching the men 
against each other for small prizes. He had just 
finished what the old carpenter considered his chef 
Weuvie, anda curious affair the same masterpiece 
was. In the first place it was forty-two feet long 
over all, and only three and a half feet beam—the 
planking was not much above an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, so that ifone of the crew had slipped his 
foot off the stretcher, it must have gone through the 
bottom. ‘There wasa standing order that no man 
was to go into it with shoes on. She was to pull 
six oars, and her crew were the captains of the tops, 
the primest seamen in the ship, and the steersman 
no less a character than the skipper bimself. 

Her name, for I love to be particular, was the 
Dragon-fly; she was painted out and in of a bright 
red, amounting to a flame colour—oars red—the 
men wearing trowsers and shirts of red flannel, and 
red night caps—which common uniform the captain 
himself wore. I think I have said before, that he 
was a very handsome man, and when he had taken 
his seat, and the gigs, all fine men, were seated each 
with his oar held upright upon his knees ready to be 
dropped into the water at the same instant, the craft 
and her crew formed to my eye as pretty a play-thing 
for grown children as ever was seen, ‘‘Give way, 
men,” the oars dipped as clean as so many knives, 
without a sparkle, the gallant fellows stretched out, 
and away shot the Dragon-fly, like an arrow, the 
green water foaming into white smoke at the bows, 
and hissing away in her wake, 

She disappeared in a twinkling round a reach of 
the canal where we were anchored, and we, the offi- 
cers, for we must needs have our boat also, were 
making ready to be off, to have a shot at some beauti- 
tul cranes that, floating upon their large pinions, 
slowly passed us with their legs stuck straight out 
astern, and their longer necks gathered into their 
crops, when we heard a loud shouting in the diree- 
tion where the captain’s boathad vanished, Presently 
the Devil’s Darning Needle, as the Scotch part of 
the erew loved to call the Dragon-fly, stuck her long 
snout round the headland, and came spinning along 
with a Spanish canoe manned by four negroes, and 
steered by an elderly gentleman, a sharp acute look- 
ing litthe man, in a gingham coat, in her wake, also 
pulling very fast; however, the Don seemed dead 
beat, and the captain was in great glee. By this time 
both boats were along side, and the old Spaniard, 
Don Ricardo Campana, addressed the captain, judg- 
ing thathe was one of the seamen. ‘‘Is the captain 
on board?” said he in Spanish, ‘The captain, who 
understood the language, but did not speak it, an- 
swered him in Freneh, which Don Ricardo seemed 
to speak fluently. ‘‘No, sir, the captain is not on 
board; but there is Mr. Yerk, the first lieutenant, at 
the gangway.”? He had come for the letter bag, he 
said, and if we had any newspapers, and could 
spare them, it would be conferring a great favour 
ou him, 


He got his letters and newspapers handed down, 
and very civilly gave the captain a dollar, who touch- 
ed hiscap, tipped the money to the men, and wink- 
ing slightly to old Yerk and the rest of us, adderssed 
himself to shove off The old Don, drawing up his 
eyebrows a litile, (lL guess he rather saw who was 
who, tor all his make believe innocence,) bowed to 
the officers at the gangway, sat down, and desiring 
his people to use their broad bladed, clumsy looking 
oars or paddles, began to move awkwardly away. 
We, that is, the gun room officers, all except the 
second lieutenant, who had the watch, and the 
master, how got into our own gig also, rowed 
by ourselves, and away we all went in a covey: 
the purser and doctor, and three of the middies 
forward, Thomas Cringle, gent., pulling the stroke 
oar, with old Moses Yerk as coxswain; and as the 
Diagon-ilies were all red, so we were all sea green, 
boats, oars, trowsers, shiris, and night caps. We 
soon distanced the cumbrous looking Don, and the 
strain was between the Devil’s Darning Needl:, 
and our boat, the atersprite, which was making 
capital play, for although we had not the dottom ot 
the fopmen, yet we had more biood, so to speak, and 
we had already beaten them, in their last gig, all to 
sticks. But Dragon-tly was a new boat, and now 
in the water for the first tine. 

We were both of us so intent on our own match, 
that we lost sight of the Spaniard altogether, and the 
captain and the first lieutenant were bobbing in the 
sternsheets of their respective gigs like a couple of 
souple Tame, as intent onthe game as if all our 
lives had depended on it, when in an instant the long 
black dirty prow of the canoe was thrust in between 
us, the old Don singing out, ‘* Dexa mi lugar, pay- 
sanos, deva mi lugar, mis hijos.”’* We kept away 
right and left, to look at the miracle;—and there lay 
the eanoe, rumbling and splashing, with her crew 
walloping about, and grinning and yelling like in- 


carnate fiends, and as naked as the day they were 


born; and the old Don himself, so staid and sedate 
and drawley as he was a minute before, now all 
alive, singing out, ** Tira diablitos, tira,”t flourish- 
ing a small paddle, with which he steered, about 
his head like a wheel, and dancing and jumping 
about in his seat, as if his bottom had been a haggis 
with quicksilver in it. 

“ Zounds,” roared the skipper—‘‘why, topmen— 
why, gentlemen, give way for the honour of the 
s|.ip—Gentlemen, stretch out—Men, pull like de- 
vils; twenty-pounds if you beat him.” 


We pulled, and they pulled, and the water roared, 
and the men strained their niuscles and sinews to 
cracking; and all was splash, splash, and whiz, whiz, 
and pech, pech, about us, but it would not do—the 
canoe headed us like a shot, and in passing, the cool 
old Don again subsided into a calm as suddenly as 
he had been roused from it, and sitting Once more, 
stiff as a poker, turned round and touched his som- 
brero, **1 will tell that you are coming, gentlemen,” 

It was now the evening, near night-fall, and we had 
been so intent on beating our awkward looking op- 
ponent, that we had none of us time to look at the 
splendid scene that burst upon our view, on rounding 
a precipitous rock, from the crevices of which some 
magnificent trees shot up--their gnarled trunks and 
twisted branches ,overhanging the canal where we 
were pulling, and anticipating the fast falling dark- 
ness that was creeping over the fair face of nature! 
and there we floated, in the deep shadow of the cliff 
and trees—Dragonflies and Watersprites, motionless 
and silent, and the boats floating so lightly that they 
scarcely seemed to touch the water, the men resting 
on their oars, and all of us wrapped with the mag- 
nificence of the scenery around us, beneath us, and 
above us. 


The left or western bank of the narrow entrance 
to the harbour, from which we were now debouching, 
ran out in all its precipitousness and beauty, (with its 
dark evergreen bushes overhanging the deep blue 
waters, and its gigantic trees shooting forth bigh into 
the glowing western sky, their topmost branches gold 
tipped in the flood of radiance shed by the rapidly 
sinking sun, while all below where we lay was gray 
cold shade, ) until it joined the northern shore, when 
it sloped away gradually towards the east; the high- 
er parts of the town sparkling, on this dun ridge, like 
a golden tower on the back of an elephant, while the 
houses that were in the shade covered the deelivity, 
until it sank down to the water’sedge. On the right 
hand the haven opened boldly out into a basin about 
four miles broad by seven long, in which the placid 
waters spread out beyond the shadow of the western 
bank tuto one vast sheet of molten gold, with the ea- 
noe tearing along the shining surface, her side glane- 
ing in the sun, and her paddles flashing back his rays, 
and leaving a long train of living fire sparkling in 
her wake. It was now about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning; the sua had set to us, as we pulled along under 
the trowning brow of the cliff, where the birds were 
fast settling on their nightly perehes, with small 
happy twitterings, and the lizards and numberless 
other chirping things began to send forth their evene 
ing hymn to the great being who made them and us, 
and a solitary white sailing owl would every now 
and then flit spectre-like from one green tuft across 
the bald tace of the cliff to another, and the small 
divers around us were breaking up the black surface 
of the waters into little sparkling circles as they fish- 
ed for their suppers. All was becoming brown and 
indistinct near us; but the level beams of the setting 
sun still lingered with a golden radianee upon the 
lovely city, and the shipping at anchor before it, 
making their sails, which were loosed to dry, glanee 
like leaves of gold,and their spars, and masts,and rigs 
ging, like wires of gold, and gilding their flags, 
which were waving majestically and slow from the 
peaks in the evening breeze; and the Moorish-look- 
ing steeples of the churehes were yet sparkling in the 
glorious blaze, which was gradually deepening into 
gorgeous crimson, while the large pillars of the ea- 
thedral, then building on the highest part of the 
ridge, stood out hke brazen monuments, softening 
even as we looked into a Stonehenge of amethysts. 
One-half of every object, shipping, houses, trees and 
hills, was gloriously illuminated; but even as we 
looked, the lower part of the town gradually sank 
into darkness, and faded from our sight—the deep- 
ening gloom east by the high bank above us, like the 
dark shadow ot a bad spirit, gradually crept on, and 
extended fartuer and farther; the sailing water-fowl 
in long lines, no longer made the water lash up like 
flame; the russet mantle of eve was fast extending 
over the entire hemisphere; the glancing minarets, 
and the tallest trees, and the top-zallant-vards and 
masts of the shipping, alone flashed back the dying 
elfulgence of the glorious orb, whieh every moment 
grew fainter and fainter, and redder and redder, un- 
ul it shaded into purple, and the loud deep bell of 
the convent of La Mereed swung over the still waters, 
announcing the arrival of eveu-song, and the depar- 
ture of day. 


** Had we not better pull back to supper, sir?” 
quoth Moses Yerk to the captain. We all started 
the men dipped their oars, our dreams were dispell- 
ed, the charm was broken—*‘* Confound the matter- 
ut-fact blockhead,” or something very like it, grum- 
bled the captain—** but give way, men,” fast follows 
ed, and we returned towards the ship. We had not 
pulled fifty yards, when we heard the distant rattle 
of the muskets of the sentries at the gangways, as 
they discharged them at sundown, and were remarke 
ing, as we were rowing leisurely along, upon the 
strange effect produced by the reports, as they were 
frittered away amongst the overhanging cliffs in 
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chattering reverberations, when the captain suddenly 
sung out, ** Oars!” All hands lay on them. ‘Look 
there,” he continued—** There—between the gigs 
—saw you ever any thing like that, gentlemen?”— 
We all leant over; and although the boats, from the 
way they had, were skimming along nearer seven 
than five knots—there lay a large shark; he must have 
been twelve feet long at the shortest, swimming right 
in the middle, and equidistant from both, and keep- 
ing way with us most accurately. 

He was distinetly visible, from the strong and 
vivid phosphorescence excited by his rapid motion 
through the sleeping waters of the dark creek, which 
litup his jaws, and head, and whole body; his eyes 
were especially luminous, while a long wake of 
sparkles streamed away astern of him from the lash- 
ing of his tail. As the boats lost their speed, the 
luminousness of his appearance faded gradually 
as he shortened sail also, until he disappeared alto- 
gether. He was then at rest, and suspended motion- 
Jess in the water; and the only thing that indicated 
his proximity, was an occasional sparkle from the 
motion of a fin. We brought the boats nearer toge- 
ther, after pulling a stroke or two, but he seemed to 
sink as we closed, until at last we could merely dis- 
tinguish an indistinct halo far down in the clear black 
profound. But as we separated, and resumed our 
original position, he again rose near the surface; and 
although the ripple and dip of the oars rendered him 
invisible while we were pulling, yet the moment we 
again rested on them, there was the monster, like a 
persecuting fiend, once more right between us, and 
apparently watching every motion. It was a terrible 
spectacle, and rendered still more striking by the 
melancholy occurrence of the forenoon. 

[The party all got safely on board, and the officers 
were invited to sup with the captain. ] 

We, the Watersprites, had shifted and rigged,and 
were all mustered aft on the poop, enjoying the little 
air there was, as it fanned us gently, and waiting for 
the announcement of supper. It was a piteh-dark 
night, neither moon nor stars. The murky clouds 
seemed to have settled down on the mast-heads, 
shrouding every object in the thickest gloom. 

*‘ Ready with the gun forward there, Mr. Cat- 
well?” said Yerk. 

** All ready, sir.” 

Fire!” 

Pent up as we were ina narrow channel, walled in 
on each side with towering precipitous rocks, the 
explosion, mutilated by the echoes into a whole 
broadside, was tremendous, and absolutely deafening. 

The cold, grey, threatening rocks, and the large 
overhanging twisted branches of the trees, and the 
clear black water, and the white Moro in the dis- 
tance, glanced for an instant, and then all was again 
veiled in outer darkness, and down came a rattling 
shower of sand and stones from the cliffs, and of rot- 
ten branches, and heavy dew from the trees,’ spark- 
ling in the water like a shower of diamonds; and the 
birds of the air screamed, and frightened from their 
nests and perches in crevices, and on the boughs of 
trees, took flight with a strong rushing noise, that pat 
one in mind of the rising of the fallen angels from 
the infernal council in Paradise Lost; and the cattle 
on the mountain side lowed, and the fish, large and 
small, like darts, and arrows of fire, sparkled up 
from the black abyss of waters, and swam in haloes 
of flame round the ship in every direction, as if they 
had been the ghosts of a shipwrecked crew, haunting 
the scene of their destruction; and the guanas and 
large lizards which had been shaken from the trees, 
skimmed and struggled on the surface in glances of 
fire, like evil spirits watching to seize them as their 
9 At length the screaming and shrieking of the 

irds, the clang of their wings, and the bellowing of 
the cattle, ceased: and the startled fish subsided slow- 
ly down into the oozy caverns at the bottom of the 
sea, and becoming motionless disappeared; and all 
was again black and undistinguishable, the deathlike 
silence being only broken by the hoarse murmuring 
of the distant surf. 

** Magnificent!” burst from the captain. ‘* Mes- 
senger, send Mr. Portfire here.” ‘lhe gunpowder 
functionary, he of the flannel cartridge, appeared. — 
** Gunner, send one of your mates into the maintop, 
and Jet him burn 2 blue light.” 


The lurid glare blazed up balefully amongst the 
spars and rigging, lighting np the decks, and blast- 
ing the crew into the likeness of the host of Senna- 
cherib, when the day broke on them, and they were 
dead corpses. Astern of us, indistinet from the dis- 
tance, the white Moro Castle re-appeared, and rose 
frowning, tier above tier, like a Tower of Babel, 
With Its sammit veiled inthe clouds, and the stariled 
sea-fowl weeeling above the higher batteries, like 
snow-flakes blown about in a storm; while, near at 
hand, the rocks on each side of us looked as if 
fresh splintered asunder, with the sulphurous flames 
which had split them still burning; the trees looked 
no longer green, but were sicklied o’er with a pale 
ashy colour, as if sheeted ghosts were holding their 
midnight orgies amongst their branches—cranes, 
and water-fowl, and birds of many kinds, and all the 
insect and reptile tribes, their gaudy noontide colors 
merged into one and the same fearful deathlike 
sameness, flitted and sailed and circled above us, and 
chattered, and screamed, and shrieked; and the un- 
earthly-looking guanas, and numberless creeping, 
things ran out on the boughs to peer at us, and a 
large snake twined itself ap a scathed stump that 
thot out from a shattered pinnacle of rock that over- 
hung us, with its glossy skin, glancing like the bra- 
zen serpent set up by Moses in the camp of the 


Israelites; and the cattle on the beetling summit of 


the cliff craned over the precipitous ledge to look 
down upon us, and while every thing around us and 
above us was thus glancing in the blue and ghastly 
radiance, the band struck up a low moaning air; the 
light burnt out, and once more we were cast, by the 
contrast, into even more palpable darkness than be- 
fore. 1 was entranced, and stood with folded arms, 
looking forth into the night, and musing intensely 
on the appalling scene which had just vanished like 
a feverish dream—** Dinner waits, sir,’ quoth Ma- 
fame. 

**Oh ! Tam coming,” and kicking all my romance 
to Old Nick, I descended, and we had a pleasant 
night of it, and some wine and some fun, and there 
an end—but I have often dreamed of that dark pool, 
and the scenes [ witnessed there that day and night. 
Now, devil take you, old Kit North, this is not end- 
ing abruptly, is it? 


* «+ Leave me room, countrymen—leave me room, 
my chiidren. ” 
+ Equivalent to ‘* Pull, you devils, pull!” 
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Satrurpay, January 5, 1833. 


The twelfth number of ‘* Waldie’s Select Libra- 
just issued, contains several chapters of ‘l'em- 
ple’s ‘Travels in Peru, a valuable and interesting 
publication. 


The Franklin Repository of Monday last says:— 
**We learn that on Thursday evening, a young wo- 
man, of the name of Gounter, was shot dead at 
Waynesborough, in this county, by some unknown 
person. Itis said that the ball lodged in her body, 
which itis hoped may lead to the discovery of the 
perpetrator.” 


The Paris correspondent of the New York Cour- 
ier and Enquirer relates the following anecdote in a 
late letter: —‘* On Saturday last I happened to spend 
the evening at Neuilly, with a friend, who holds the 
rank of Capitaine Rapporteur in the National Guard 
of the banlieu. +»Soon after dinner we were alarmed 
by the sound of the toesin from the belfry of the vil- 
lage church. My friend pulled on his cupote and 
mounted his shako, and we all sallied owt to see what 
wasthe matter. We soon discovered that a fire had 
broken out in the street of the village which leads 
towards the royal chateau. We mae the best of 
our way there to lend a hand in case of need, and 
were a good deal surprised to find ourselves antici- 
pated by the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours, who, 
without assuming any distinction, had placed them- 
selves in the chain which is formed on such occasions 
fur the transmission of the water buckets. In anoth- 
er partof the line there was General Jacquiminot, 
the chief of the staff of the National Guard of Parts. 
He resides in the village, not far from the scene of 
conflagration, and it is probable that the princes had 
accompanied him from the chateau. ‘The house 
was tliat of a blanchisseur, or washerman, and the 
means of extinction were applied with so much good 
will, that the fire was overcome at a loss which was 
not estimated at more tharafew thousand francs.— 
When the princes were about to withdraw, one of 
our party walked up to them to thank them in the 
name of the sufferers and of the inhabitants general- 
ly, when the Duke of Orleans had the good sense to 
say that he and his friends were liable to similar ca- 
lamities, and that he would not be entitled to assis- 
tance from others, if he did not lend his own aid 
when it was needed.” 


CHARLES KEAN, 

Young Kean is now playing at the Park Theatre, 
New York, previous to his embareation for Europe, 
where he has a liberal engagement to play the first 
parts in Covent Garden. We think it the duty of 
the press to say a word in praise of the public con- 
duct of this young gentleman since he has ** tarried 
with brother Jonathan.” He of course requires no 
special letter of recommendation to his own country 
and countrymen, but a word kindly spoken on the 
eve of his departure, can do him no injury on the 
other side of the water. We think that the larger 
portion of four years has elapsed since young Kean 
made his first appearance in America on the boards 
‘of the Park Theatre. His reception was altogether 
favourable, and we believe we uttera correct opinion 
when we say that from that moment up to the present 
time he has steadily and constantly improved in his 
profession, and will leave the country with the 


reputation of being one of the first actors of the age. 
His youth is of course taken into consideration in 
making up this decision. 

In private life the deportment of Charles Kean | 
has ever been that of a gentlemau—one who knew 
his position in the country, and who felt deeply | 
grateful for the liberal support awarded him by | 
its citizens. We understand that since his stay 
here he has remitted to England from the profits of 
his labours more than ¢welve thousand dollars, so | 
that his adventure has been far from unprofitable.— 
We wish him a smooth sea and favourable breezes 
on his return home, and trust that he may in the de- 
cline of life remember republican America, and be 
even then enabled to point to our happy wnion as | 
** the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
The following notice is from the New York Advo- | 
cate of Monday:— 


able to mustera hundred adherents. 


| 


accomplished, the effect is irresistible; but the ti- 
ger, by his agility, and especially by his rapid spring 
resembling the flight of an arrow, often sueceeds in 
fastening upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy 
adversary, and inflicts deep wounds, while the lat- 
ter isunable either to resist or to retaliate. Even 
the rider, notwithstanding his elevated seat and the 
use of arms, is not on such occasions wholly ex- 
empt from danger. 


The following brief extract narrates the history of 
a great grandson of Timour the Tartar, of melo- 
dramatic memory. 


‘This youth proved perhaps the most singular per- 
sonage in oriental history. He was the knight ers 
rant of Asia, and spent his whole life Josing and 
winning kingdoms. The adventures which the ro- 
mancers of the middle ages ascribe to their fabu- 
lous heroes were realized in him. At one moment 
he was ruler of a great kingdom, in the next had 
scarcely a hut to shelter him; now he was at the 
head of a numerous army, and now he was scarcely 
Once ejected 


Cuartes Kean.—This gentleman is now playing | from his native kingdom, and reduced to two hun- 


at the Park ‘Theatre for a few nights previous to ht, 
departure for England on the 16th January. We had 
an opportunity to witness his performance of Richard 
the Uhird cn Friday evening, and regretted exceed- 
ingly to see the house so thin, for assuredly it is sel- 
dom an opportunity is afforded to witness such a re- 
presentation of this extremely difficult character. — 
‘There is an accuracy of enunciation and an adaptation 
of the sound to the sense, in the readings of this ac- 
complished actor, that is rarely reached. We were 
never more foreibly struck with the power with 
which genius can exhibit the stronger passions, avoid- 
ing every thing like rant or stage trick, than on this 
occasion. ‘The character was sustained throughout 
ina first rate style, but in some peculiar passages 
Mr. Kean far surpassed any idea we hud formed of 
his powers. In the dialogue with Buckingham, in 
the second scene of the third act, his readings were 
admirable—we were very much struck with the man- 
ner in which he probed the Duke, 


** Ah Buckingham, now do I play the touch 
To try if thou be current gold indeed, 
Young Edward lives--think now whatl would speak.” 


The absorbing passion of ambition, we are well 
convinced, was never better depidted than in the whole 
of this seene—the determination to cast him off— 

** The deep, revolving, witty Buckingham 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels; 
Hath he so long held out with me untired, 

And stops he now for breath? Weil, be it so”’— 


and the actual rebuff given him— 
** Thou troublest me—I’m not in the vein,” 


were, we think, never exceeded. 

In the fourth and fifth acts, many, and brilliant ine 
deed, were his flights, which made the house ring 
with the eries of bravo, bravo, and the loudest ap- 
plause. 

Iu the tent scene he was uncommonly great; and 
in his reply to Catesby, where the latter tells him 
dreams are shadows, he reminded us much of the 
elder Kean in his best days. 

We regret to learn Mr. Kean is about to leave us, 
to be engaged at Covent Garden Theatre, and that in 
all probability he may not return to us—at least for 
many years. ‘hose who are fond of correct read- 
ings, chaste and accurate delineations cf the passions, 
with flights of genius peculiar to himself, should go 
and see Mr. Kean; for we are w< Il assured, it will be 
a long time before they will have an opportunity to 
witness histrionic powers superior to those possessed 
by this meritorious actor, and accomplished gentle- 
man. Wherever his lot may be cast, he takes with 
him our warmest wishes for his health aud prospe- 
rity. When he shall have left us, then will the pub- 
lic, by bis loss, more justly appreciate his exalted 
merit as an xctor, fer where can his superior be found 
on the English stage, since his father may be said to 
have lett it? 


BRITISH INDIA. 

The Harpers of New York, have just incorporated 
with their Family Library, a History of British In- 
dia, in Uiwee volumes, which may jusily be consider- 
ed as one of the most valuable publications of the day. 
It abounds with sketches of the deepest interest, and 
must commend itself to the atention of every intel- 
ligent reader, anxious toadd to his stock of know- 


ledge of the easiern world. We have space this 


morning but for very few extracts, but shall give | 


others hereafter, 
ed:— 


The tiger, the formidable tenant of the Bengal 
jungle, supplies the absence of the lion, and though 
not quite equal in streugth and majesty, is sull 
more fierce and destructive. These two mighty 
animals are brought into conflict in the Indian 
hunts. ‘The elephant is then used as an instrument 
for attacking his fiereer but less vigorous rival. The 
hunter, well armed, is seated on the back of this 
huge animal, and in the first advance the whole 
body of the assailants are ranged ina line. When 
the combat commences, the elephant endeavours 
either to tread down the tiger with his hoof, crashing 
him with the whole weight of bis immense body, or 
he assails him with his long and powerful qisks.— 


Tiger Hunting is thus deserib- 


dred and forty followers, he determined to attack 
Samareand, the military capital of Asia, and defended 
by a strong army. He approached at midnight, 
scaled the walls, was joined by a number of adhee 
rents, made the city resound with shouts of victory, 
and produced such an alarm, that Subiana the king 
fled, abandoning his metropolis and kingdom to Bae 
ber, who held them for a considerable time. Driven 
afterwards from this and other possessions, and hav- 
ing no longer any district which owned his power, 
he resolved to attack Cabul. The state of anarchy 
in which that country was involved made the people 
eagerly welcome a chief of vigorous character and 
high reputation, who might suppress the rival claims 
by which it was distracted. On the same grounds 
he was invited to Candahar. A formidable insure 
rection was raised against him; but Baber challeng- 
ed successively five Omrahs, and slew them in sine 
gie combat, when the hostile army was moved with 
such admiration that they at once submitted. 

Baber, having established himself in Cabul, under 
took several expeditions to the borders of Hindose 
tan, and the countries on the Indus. <A considera- 
ble time, however, elapsed ere, in his own figurative 
language, he finally ‘‘placed his footstep in the 
stirrup of resolution,” and stood forth as a candidate 
for the imperial throne. He marched upon Delhi 
with only 13,000 horses, while Ibrahim came to 
meet him with a hundred thousand cavalry and 
a thousand elephants; but the bravery and expe- 
rience of the hardy sons of the mountains more than 
compensated the inequality of numbers. 
lem, ignorant of the military art, drew up his army 
in one extended line, which the active charge of the 
Moguls soon threw into confusion. The emperor, 
howeyer, gallantly advancing in person with his 
chosen troops, attacked the enemy’s centre, where 
the combat was almost ‘confined to the two compe- 
titors for the sovereignty. Ibrahim fell; all his ar- 
my fled; and Baber, in the year 1526, seated himself 
on the throne of Delhi, 


THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 

The arrest of the Duchess de Berri isan interest- 
ing incident. After the war against Holland, it 
appears to occupy a larger share of public attention 
on the other side of the water, than any otaer ques- 
tion. The Duchess was certainly extremely imprue 
dent, to continue in France, after she kuew the myre 
midons of Louis Phillippe were in such eager pur 
suitofher, tis impossible to say what will be her 
fate. Her crime is treason—the penalty by the law 
tlagth. But she will scarcely be executed. After 
Polignae was permitted to escape with life, the 
French Government will scarcely act with less merey 
towards the Duchess. The French people, indig- 
nant as the majority may be, at the mad efforts of the 
Princess to veeover the throne for her son, would 
resist her execution. We annex some particulars as 
to her capture and place of confinement. 


The Breton of Nantez, of the Jith inst., contains 
the following account of Etienne Gonzagues Deutz, 
who betrayed the Dachess ot Berri: —** He is aged 
31 years, and a native of Cologne, where he was 
educated in the Jewish religion. In 1825 he resided 
at Rome with his unele, the celebrated Deutz, rabbi 
of that religion, Without any means of subsistence, 
or at least without a fortune sufficient to supply his 
habits of extravagance, he left his protegtor to seek 
a more agreeable way of living. Urged by the Pro- 
paganda, he denied his God and became a Catholic. 
Great was the exultation of Christendom at this con- 
version, which was considered a great event at 
Rome, Deutz, in high favour with the heads of the 
Church, lived a Jong time upon the pecuniary supe 
plies granted him by Cardinal Albini. It appears 
that in 1831, Gonzagues Deutz, after having made 
a voyage to America, returned to Europe. From 4 
desire to open to himself a new sphere of life, he 
attached himself by some services which are une 
known to us, to the Duchess of Berri, on her visit to 
Rome. An individual named Drack, brother in law 
to Deutz, became attached under Charles X , to the 
Duke of Bordeaux, and this afforded the other the 
means of introducing himself to the Duchess of 


Whenever either of these movements can be fully 


Berri: He soon gained the confidence of the 
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Duchess, who amply rewarded him, and sent him on 
several delicate missions to foreign courts, Deutz 
punctually executed these missions, and thereby 
strengthened the good opinion which the Princess 
entertained of him. 

After her landing in France, Deutz was intrusted 
with important missions, of which, on their being 
accomplished, he rendered jan account to the prin- 
cess, at Nantes, a few months ago. After this, the 

rincess sent him on a fresh mission to Germany.— 

tis said that at Frankfort he became acquainted 
with an individual attached to the French police.— 
Here the first overtures for betraying the duchess 
were made. On quitting Frankfort he went to Rome, 
where he wasreceived by the Pope, who gave him 
letters for the Duchess of Berry. From Rome he 
proceeded to Portugal, where he saw Don Miguel, 
who also gave him letters for the royal duchess,— 
From Lisbon he returned to Paris, and madea final 
arrangement as to the sum he was to receive for de- 
livering up the duchess. It is stated that 1t amounts 
tonearly a million of frances. In order to carry his 
project into execution he went to Nantes, and ap- 
plied foran interview with] the princess. The per- 
sons who knew the retreat of the duchess being a 
little suspicious, at first refused his request; but as 
he would communicate the result of his journey, and 
the despatches he had, to the duchess alone, he was 
admitted to an interviewon the 6th, at the house of 
Madimoiselle Duguigny, at the moment of dinner. 
On his entering the house the Duchess of Berry, by 
way of precaution, left the room; but when she per- 
ceived, through a kind of vasistas, that it was her 

rotege, she came back into the room, exclaiming 
‘Ah! is it you, my dear Deutz’? Deutz remained a 
few minutes with the princess, and then went out to 
give tothe numerous police-officers whu surrounded 
the house the signal agreed upon for her arrest.” 

The Quotidienne contains an interesting recital of 
events which have recently transpired at Nantes, It 
cannot fail of exciting the liveliest interest, and may 
of course be regarded as official. ] 

It appears that the Duchess of Berry has arrived at 
the Chateau de la Blaye; and, asit will be interesting 
to her numerous circle of friends in Great Britain to 
have some account of the spot where she now re- 
sides, allow me to present you with the following 
recital: 

Blaye (Blavia) isa strong and ancient maritime 
town, in the department of the Gironde (anciently 
Guyenne, ) situated on the right bank of the Gironde, 
seven leagues from Bordeaux, a little below the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, which meet at Bee d’Am- 
bes, and about 150 leagues from Paris. Its population 
amounts to from 4000 to 5000 inhabitants. 

Blaye is very pleasantly situated, and overlooks a 
beautiful harbour, which receives all the vessels com- 
ing in or going out of the river; it is built atthe foot, 
and on the top of a steep rock; and naturally divided 
into the upper and lower town; this last is, properly 
speaking, but the faubourg of the other, from which 
it is separated by a little river. The upper town, 
better known as the citadel of Blaye, is flanked by 
four large bastions, accompanied by some strong 
defensive works, constructed by Vauban, newly 
repaired and surrounded by a broad and deep diteh. 
There is a public fountain in the middle of the town. 

The river opposite Blaye, according to geographi- 
cal accounts, is two leagues broad, but a work which 
I think more correct makes it 1900 toises. It was 
in consequence of this great distance that in 1689 a 
fort was built on an island in about the middle of the 
stream; that is to say, 800 toises from Blaye, and 
11,000 from Fort Medoe, facing the left bank of the 
Gironde. ‘The fort built in this island is known by 

the name of Pate; its fire crosses that of Fort Medoe 
and the citadel, and defends the passage of the Gi- 
ronde, in itself very dangerous, in consequence of 
the moving sand banks at its mouth. The Pate is 
flanked, like the citadel of Blaye, with bastions and 
batteries. In the middle of the fort is a fine large 
tower, built in stone; it was taken by the Calvinists, 
who profaned the tomb of Cherebert, or Charibert. 
This King died in 570, and was buried in an abbey 
known by the name of St. Romain. An ordinance 
of Louis XI., in 1474, obliged the vessels going to 
Bordeaux to leave their cannons and arms at Blaye. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE DEAD HAND. 


**You think the application will entirely cure 
me.” 

*¢ Certainly, if you have faith.” 

¢* What do you mean by having faith?” 

£¢ You must believe you shall be cured.” 

*¢ But how can I gain such a belief?” 

** Why,—why,——it is difficult to describe it. Be- 
lieving is believing. You must think of the marvel- 
Jous cures you have heard about, and that nothing 
which the doctors have done for you has been of any 
advantage, and that you cannot be cured unless it is 
in this way. And so you must have faith.” 

Mary Campbell! smiled at this explanation; it was, 
however, about as lucid as an attempt at defining the 
marvellous so as to be comprehensible to the under- 
standing ever is; and without troubling the magical 
doctress (who was well entitled to the M. D.) with 
any further queries, she paid her the stipulated fee 
for a ‘‘certain mode of cure,” and dismissed her. 

The case of Mary Campbell was truly afflictive. 
Her complaint was a tumour or wen on her neck, 
just below the left ear, which no remedies had hi- 
therto been able to relieve, and the physicians had 


pronounced it incurable except by incision. The 
horror of the operation was augmented to Mary by 
other considerations than the distress she must un- 
dergo. She was avery lovely girl, and though she 
had sufficient strength of mind to consider, on her 
own account, the injury which would result to her 
personal appearance trom the knife of the operator 
as of litthe consequence, she could not think of the 
feeling with which Henry lagalls would regard with 
agony. She and Henry had been long attached, and 
their engagement to marry had been made about the 
time she first discovered that small swelling on the 
glands of her throat, which was now so shocking a 
disfigurement. Mary had watched its progress and 
become familiar with its appearance, and it did not, 
therefore, strike her as so very horrible, but she had 
anxiously watched the expression of countenance and 
feeling with which it was regarded by those who saw 
it for the first time, and she knew they were terrified 
or disgusted. Henry had never seen the tumor.— 
He went to Europe shortly after his engagement with 
Mary, and had not been able to leave his business 
even for a visit to his beloved. But he was soon ex- 
pected, and as the time of his arrival drew near, the 
distress of Mary became almost insupportable. She 
did not fear he would abandon her; she trusted to 
his pure principles and generous feelings; but to 
think he would regard her with a shudder of disap- 
pointment, or even with an expression of regret, 
pained her to the heart. 

A thousand times she said to herself, O, would 
bear any degree of suffering, any torture that could 
be inflicted, if I might only be cured without disfi 
gurement. ‘here must be something that will cure 
these swellings if the physician only understood 
them. Iam sure our merciful God would never in- 
flict a disease without providing a remedy. O, I 
cannot bear that Henry should see me thus.” 

It was under the influence of such feelings that 
Mary applied to a noted Indian doctoress, who had 
the reputation of performing some remarkable cures 
in the neighbourhood. 

‘The wonderful has a prodigious effect even on so- 
ber people, which goes far to prove that imagination 
is a much more universal quality of mind than rea- 
son. The former is the plant of nature, laxuriant 
in leaves and flowers; the latter, the engrafted branch 
of education, which must be carefully tended and 
pruned, before it produces its abundance of excellent 
fruit; and still the leaves and flowers are usually the 
most slightly portion of the tree. 

The world loves to be cheated, or the Indian doc- 
toress would never have been so successful; for, like 
Sangrado, she had but one method of practice, pre- 
scribing the same remedy for every disease. It is 
true, as this remedy consisted of roots and herbs, for 
the most part of very innocent qualities, she did lit- 
tle harm, and if the patients recovered, let the time 
elapsed after her prescription have been ever so long‘ 
she invariably had the credit of the cure; if they 
died, she was always called too late; the doctor had 
killed them with his ‘* pothecaries’ stuff.”” So ma- 
dam doctoress had an extensive reputation, and Mary 
Campbell was fully justified by the example of 
grave men and women in apply ing to this celebrated 
quack, 

The woman was flattered by the application, be- 

cause Mary’s case had excited much remark and 
sympathy, and she had been attended by the most 
eminent physicians in the vicinity. Nevertheless the 
doctoress saw at a glance that it would be a desper- 
ate case to her. Had the disease been internal she 
might have managed it, but here, failure could not 
be concealed, and the patient, flattered with hopes of 
being on the recovery, till death suddenly came to 
disappoint their expectations, and prove that the 
young lady had been killed by the enormous quality 
of medicine the physicians had forced her to swallow 
before she applied to the professor in simples. 
_ ean give you no help from my medicines, lady,” 
said the doctoress, after she had fully examined 
Mary’s throat. ‘I cannot cure you, nor can it be 
done by living mortal; but if you have courage to 
employ the dead—” 

She paused, and Mary eagerly inquired what she 
meant. 

‘*T was about telling a remedy I know has been 
effectual in disorders like yours; but l fear it will 
frighten you.” 

**Q, tell me, tell me; there is nothing so terrible 
as to frighten me, if it will only cure this.”” The 
shudder that passed over Mary’s features as she glanc- 
ed in the mirror before which she was standing with 
her neck bare, sufficiently assured the woman she 
would listen to the wildest suggestions that promised 
relief, 


‘¢ There is, then, one chance of cure for you, 
which, if you have faith, will certainly be effectual; 
you must apply the hand of a dead man—a woman’s 
hand would do no good—it must be the hand of a 
man who has been dead, at least, twelve hours, and 
you must keep your hand pressed on the swelling, 
till you feel a burning rush through your veins; at 
first you feel chilled and shivering, but when the 
warm blood begins to circulate in the swelling, then 
you may know a change has taken place, and you 
will soon perceive the swelling diminish.” 

** And will it go away entirely without leaving any 
sear?” 

‘It will.” And the old woman looked as sage 
and solemn as a Pythoness, 

Then followed the conversation with which this 
story began, and Mary was left to ponder on the 
wonderful efficacy of faith. 


Had she been influenced only by the desire of 


health felt by every person labouring under disease, 
it is not probable her understanding would have been 
the dupe of her wishes, for she had a discriminating 
and quick talent of judging; but now, for Henry’s 
sake, she did so long to be cured, it seemed as if 
every thought of her heart, was centred in that one 
desire, and her fancy had dwelt on strange modes of 
cure, till miracles, in her case, seemed probable, 

But still she could not try the application recom- 
mended, till the death of some man should occur, 
and the village where she resided was then uncom- 
monly healthy. Neither could she think of the pos- 
sibility of such an event without shuddering, as if 
her thoughts were guilty, and she feared to reveal 
what the doctoress had prescribed, lest it should ex- 
cite ridicule or horror, and the necessity of keep~ 
ing the secret, no doubt, had its effect on her imagi- 
nation, by inuucing a feeling of friendlessness, when 
pondering on the means of cure. In this state of 
anxiety, Mary Campbell! passed severabweeks, evad- 
ing the solicitations of her friends, who pressed her 
to submit to an operation before Henry’s return, till 
she wasroused by the arrival of letters from himself 
stating he should be at home in three weeks. She 
wept in an agony of feeling, and in the first burst 
of grief, almost accused heaven of cruelty to her.— 
Why had she been afflicted with that terrible scourge? 
W lat had she done to deserve it?) What should she 
do to be freed from its blighting? Death! O, she 
would die: she preferred death to the horror of en- 
countering Henry’s eye after it had rested on her dis- 
figured cheek, and that neck which she knew he had 
thought so beautiful, 

At length the tumult of Mary’s bosom became 
calmer; the very hopelessness of her state had a 
tendency to suggest the stoical resolution to bear; 
but Mary’s resignation was a holier, happier feel- 
ing. She called to mind the many blessings she 
had enjoyed, she yet enjoyed, and yielding to the 
emotion of gratitude, which the dependence of wo- 
man seems peculiarly to engraft on the feminine 
character, she wept that she should have been so 
impatient under her afflictions, and firmly resolved 
to endure whatever the providence of God called her 
to bear without murmuring. 

“OQ, Mary, I have sad news for you,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, suddenly entering the apartment, ‘the 
good Mr. Haven is dead.” 

‘‘Dead!”? echoed Mary; and she thought of the 
hand, 

‘**Yes, he died this morning, atfour, sick only two 
days, and only slightly ill, so that they never had a 
physician till last night, and never let us know it. 
Could I only have seen him—why Mary, what is the 
matter?” 

Mary had started from her chair, at the mention 
of Mr. Haven’s death, and asthe conviction grew on 
her mind that she was to be cured, a spasmodic 
trembling seized her, and shivering in every joint, 
she sunk down without being able to speak or shed 
a tear. 

When her mother’s exertions had a little relieved 
her, she found concealment of her feelings impossi- 
ble, and poured out all her thoughts, and hopes, and 
wishes to that best friend. 

Mrs. Campbell was a kind-hearted, sensible wo- 
man, but with hardly a spice of the romantic dispo- 
sition, and Mary feared her confession would be 
treated as whimsical, to say the least. But Mrs. 
Campbell had tact enough to perceive that this was 
no subject for jesting or reasoning. She had before 
perceived that there was a deep and powerful mys- 
tery agitating the mind of her daughter; it was now 
explained, and the good lady resolved to gratify her 
child, 

**You shall go and make the trial, Mary,”’said 
sh’, **this afternoon we will go together. Mr. Ha- 
ven loved you like a father, and if his spirit could 
bless this application, 1 know it would rejoice in 
heaven over you. We will go.” 

And they didgo. It was almost dark when they 
reached the house of mourning, for the days were 
at the shortest; and a gloomy storm seemed gather- 
ing. Mrs. Campbell revealed the purport of her 
visit, and she and Mary were conducted to the cham- 
ber of the dead, and left alone with the shrouded 
corpse. The coffin had not arrived, and the body 
was extended ona board that was placed on the bed- 
stead, a single lighted lamp burned near the head, 
and showed, for the face was uncovered, the ‘‘mortal 
paleness,” the sunken and sharpened features, and 
the closed eye that so powerfully teaches the lesson 
of the grave. Perhaps nothing more strikingly dis- 
played the change which had passed on the dead, 
than the still, waveless reposing of the hair around 
the marble brow. Mary knew that a few white 
hairs had mingled with the dark ones, but she felt 
shocked as she approached the corpse to see how 
grey the locks were around the temples; the thought 
that he had endured much sorrow pressed on her 
heart, and, forgetting her own illness, and the pur- 
pose for which she had come thither, she sunk into a 
chair and gave way toa burst of grief. 

Her mother did not attempt to console her, but 
gently laying back the sheet that covered the corpse, 
she unclasped the hands, and raising the right hand 
to her lips she kissed it. ‘The action roused Mary, 
and seemed at once to give a definite and decided 
purpose to her mind. She drew her chair close to 
the bed, uncovered her bosom, bent over the corpse 
and tenderly lifting the cold hand her mother had 
kissed, pressed it on her swelled and discoloured 
neck. 


Not a word was spoken by either mother or 
daughter. The storm had commenced with fury, 


and the wind as it howled in its wrath, shook the 
house, and the rocking and sighing of the leafless 
trees before the windows were mournful as the 
dirge of nature. Such was the uproar without; with- 
in the room it was silent, all but the ticking of a 
watch over the mantel-piece, and the beating of those 
two anxious hearts. 

It was the time and scene for the triumph of im- 
agination or faith. Mightit not be ealled faith,— 
when the fervent prayers of those two were breathed 
that God would heal? That he would do this was 
the firm belief of Mary. But what she suffered dur- 
ing that awful hour, cannot be described by words, 
The sensation she represented as terrible beyond any 
thing that can be imagined, a cold, clammy stiffen- 
ing, as ifher blood was congealing, and her bones 
turning to stone. At last, a sinking sickness oppres- 
ed her heart, and she thought her strength, if not her 
life was failing; she thought too, that what she had 
done was sacrilege, that she had, by her unhallowed 
curiosity, disturbed the dead, the repose of one who 
had loved her, and his spirit might then be regarding 
her with a frown, and this she bad incurred by list- 
ening to a false and wicked prescription. She shook 
with terror, the perspiration poured from her brow, 
and her mother, who was watching her, saw the red 
flush upon her cheeks, as though the blood was rush- 
ing in a hot tide to her brain, —*‘it is enough Mary, 
—you are cured!”—exclaimed Mrs. Campbell. 

Mary sprung from her seat at the word, and at- 
tempted to leave the room, but fainted. She was 
removed toa bed, where she was confined for ten 
days, and at the expiration of that time every vestige 
of the swelling had disappeared. 

Such is the fact; the cause of this wonderfal cure 
has never been explained by the physicians, though 
they are all decidedly agreed in deerying the skill of 
the old Indian doctoress. 

But Mary remembers her with gratitude; and when 
Harry once jestingly inquired if she would again sub- 
mit to such an operation to prevent a scar on her 
cheek, now she was a wife—‘*Yes, I would,” she 
replied, ‘if my husband requested it. I can think of 
it now without mneh shrinking, but still there was 
an oppressive weight in the dead hand, and I often 
now feel its heavy pressure on my throat.” 

She was a little hysterical. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine, for November. 
THE LITTLE “ UNKNOWN,” 


“ Non ego mendosos ausim defendere mores.”— Ovid. 


“ Believe not that the dribbling dartof love can pierce a 
complete bosom.”—.Measure for Measure. 


In times of disturbance and calamity, mankind 
have been found to seek distraction, if not consola- 
tion, through am unwonted indulgence in dissipated 
pleasures. Even in the ordinary pursuits of life, the 
graver and more wearing our habitual employments, 
the more complete must be the relaxation which 
follows it, to restore the elasticity of the mind.— 
W hat are termed intellectual amusements make too 
serious calls upon the jaded faculties of an over- 
worked brain, to be relished; and they are pleasing 
only to those who are in want of excitement, and 
with whom pleasure is a business. Boccacio knew 
human nature weil, when he made his joyous ** bri- 
gata” tell their merry tales, as a relief from the 
horrors and desolation of the plague. Swift relieved 
the over-tension of his intellects by converting his 
friends into coach horses, and driving them up and 
down stairs with a long whip; and we ourselves (if 
we may compare small things with great) confess 
our preference for Grimaldi, as an amusement, over 
Melpomene. It is not, then, without a philosophi- 
cal reason, that we propose, in this unsettled and trou- 
blous season, to trifle away half an hour upon one of 
the most frivolous of subjects; and endeavour to for- 
get cholera, the comet, and the Tory lords, by an 
inquiry after that missing Pleiad, and worthless 
little stray sheep, Don Cupid. While public atten- 
tion is wholly engrossed—one man in looking after 
his bowels, another after his boroughs, and a third 
after his three per cents.—-while even the boys in the 
streets are engaged in weighing the merits of politi- 
eal unions, and staring at the bishops, there is little 
hope of fixing attention on any thing else that re- 
quires a thought. Literature, criticism and philoso- 
phy, will not obtain a hearing, novel writing is ata 
discount, poetry is a drag, and wo to the magazine 
that acquires the reputation of being prosy, and in 
earnest. Merry, then, we must be; merry and wise 
if we can; but at all events merry, or certain it is, 
we shall not be paid even for the printing of our 
pages. 

The purport of the present paper needing no fur- 
ther excuse, we proceed forthwith to inquire of our 
readers, (this is the age of inquiry,) what on earth 
has become of love, or where it has flown, since it 
has totally disappeared from civilized society, and is 
no more thought of, heard of, or known, than the 
South Sea bubble? That itis no longer met with 
in decent company, is a fact of which even the milli- 
ner’s apprentices are fully aware. ‘The boys at Eton 
have outgrown it. The young ladies at Mrs. Teach- 
have banished it from the establishment,” as 
mere loss of time and hindrance of business; and the 
very name is as unmentionable among reasonable 
people, as if, like honesty, it were ‘* an unparlia- 
mentary phrase.” True itis, that in a certain sense, 
the term is still used. There are many who still 
love—money; some who love—early peas and cher- 
ries at two guineas a pound—and all love—self; but 
as for love, par earcellence les grandes passions, the 
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desperate deeds for woman’s eyes, murders, suicides, 
and retirements to a cottage, that is all as passe as 
the revolution of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. 
It is not many days since a lad, scarcely advanced in 
his teens, was heard to say in a tone of the utmost 
Janguor and indifference. ‘* Ay, she is a pretty 
girl that is certain; but Lam quite dlase on that sub- 
ject;” and though it should be thought that this was 
something out of the common, it must not the less 
be admitted, that the oddity lies more in the naviete 
of the expression, than in the rarity of the fact.— 
Flirting indeed abounds; and as far as a preference 
for some certain individual goes, as a partner ina 
quadrille, or for a chit chat ata corner, a decent inter- 
course is still kept up between the sexes. But flirt- 
ing is the antipodes of passion, and the grave of feel- 
ing; and for plain, honest, legitimate love, St. Preux- 
ish love, love that begins in insanity, and ends in 
matrimony, evasit, erupit, eacessit; and there is no 
other return te be made of it, than a simple non est 
inventus. ‘he fraternity of younger brothers have 
long decried it as being too expensive an indulgence 
for their pockets; and have renounced its acquaint- 
ance along with the use of gloves.* ‘The noble army 
of heirs have so many mortgages to pay off, such 
prospective provisions to make tor dowager mothers, 
and such lively anticipations of post obits, and mend~ 
ings of the family estate, that they too shun love as 
a pestilence. 

{t is not to be disputed that this developement of 
the organ of caution is, under the circumstances, a 
very desirable event; and that our youths are to be 
commended for thus cutting their coats by their cloth, 
or as Franklin calls it, not paying too dear for their 
whistle; but still ‘*the wonder grows,” how they 
manage it. We who have passed the meridian of life, 
who have lived in other times, and “ remember that 
such things were, and were most dear to us,” are at 
a loss to understand this coolness of blood. We can- 
not conceive a young fellow of twenty, in whose 
‘liver love has no interest,” and we no more com- 

rehend the insensibility of our juniors to fesh and 
Blood, than Solomon did the way of a ship through 
the sea. In our non-age, Jove was the serious busi- 
ness of our lives; and the source of endless disputes 
with our ‘‘ cruel parents.” It utterly refused to be 
**controlled by advice;” and Cupid made a point 
of not ‘* obeying” even the most affectionate of mo- 
thers. But now the striplings outstrip the prudence 
of the most hard-hearted of their natural guides; and 
the only trouble which ‘‘ the governor” encounters, 
is in finding a match good enough to satisfy the 
avarice and ambition of his calculating offspring. 

If love has thus deserted the rising generation, or 
has been deserted by them, it inay still be imagined, 
and many do believe, that it has taken refuge among 
the middie-aged gentlemen, and with those respect- 
able matrons, whose ** fat, fair, and forty’’-tude af- 
fords so comfortable an habitation to nestle in.— 
Truly, the annals of Doctors Commons do offer 
many brilliant specimens of the amatory-epistolatory 
style, and a good deal of that generous disregard of 
prudential considerations (morality is nothing to the 
pvnose) on the part of its riper heroes and heroines, 
not a little favourable to such an hypothesis. On the 
whole, however, the theory is not satisfactory; and 
it will be rejected at once, upon reflection, first, that 
these things are not more common than in the good 
old times; secondly, that in this sort of madness, 
there is often more method than can be laid to the 
door of the heathen deity without small-clothes; and 
lastly, because caprice and idleness notoriously bring 
more grist to the proctor’s mill, than all the love 
that ever existed sinee the days of Adam. It cannot 
indeed be denied that as years steal upon us, the de- 
sire to be in love is often exceedingly troublesome; 
and there are a great many persons of this time of 
life who fancy that they are so; though beaven and 
the ladies know with whatlittle reason. Such mis- 
takes are apt to make us very ridiculous, even when 
not wholly unfounded, but they are most commonly 
a positive misfortune, a mere self-delusion, arising 
from a natural reluctance to part with that which had 
so long been the charm of existence. Leg it not be 
thought that, in these remarks, there is any idea of 
eensuring the amatory errors of latter Lammas.— 
Delusions they are, but the error isa flattering error, 
and seems to be given us by nature as a compensation 
for the loss of real sentiment. ‘* Tus les gouts,” 
said a Frenchman, ‘‘sont respectables;” and the tastes 
of fifty are as respectable as any. ‘They are not how- 
ever love; and that isall we mean to say againstthem; 
except that we do notrecommend any friend to mar- 
ry his cook-maid if he can help himself; nor to form 
a connexion with a vulgar beauty, and be bullied 
and plundered by her complaisaut relations. It is 
well, too, if a man can avoid it, to refrain from 
making himself the laughing-stock ot all his acquaint- 
ance, by torturing his gouty limos in the hunting 
down of every pretty ancle that treads the pavement 
of Regent’s Street or Pall Mall. The worst of it 
is that such errors are more diificultly eschewed at 
fifty, than at fifteen. Whether it be that at fifty the 

devil has more confirmed possession of the whole 
man, that the flesh is more frail, or the sin more fas- 
cinating, certain it is, that we are never in such dan- 
er, as during our approach to the grand climacteric, 
Then it is that heirs are likely to be disinherited by 
a second brood; and that nephews run a shrewd 
chance of seeing their bachelor uneles caught alive. 
Such desperate elderlies should be well watehed. 
Bat if love have not domiciliated itself with the 
middle aged, neither has it retreated with the noble 
2ers, who bestow their coronets and riches upon 
Rpacautes and actresses, Sacrifices and generosity 


in the formation of an unequal alliance, are not in 
themselves proofs of love. If, indeed we ever heard 
of a wealthy aristocrat marrying his curate’s daugh- 
ter, and elevating lowly worth or modest beauty to 
its proper sphere, the case might be different. But 
such an event is all but unknown in the annals of 
fashion. Great men marry vulgarians for their 
wealth, impures for their impurity; and they take ac- 
tresses per far effetio; but mere flesh and blood, mere 
good temper and good sense,—nay, all the virtues 
under the sun,—would not, in their eyes, justify the 
derogation of a mesalliance. As Juvenal said of the 
Roman ladies, ‘‘ferrum est quod amant,” so in nine 
cases out of ten, it may be said of the peer who mar- 

ries from the theatre, it is the stage lamps which 
makes the attraction. Actresses there are, and have 
been, who would grace any station, and to whom a 
man of sense might unite his destiny, preferably to 
half the idiot dolls of fashion, who have been ‘‘dres- 
sed,” not formed by nursery-maids and French gov- 
ernesses, though they may have half the blood of 

Normandy flowing through their veins. An inde- 
pendent fortune and an independent mind cannot be 

better disposed of, than in thus breaking through the 
trammels of conventional rank, in favour of brilliant 
talents and great force of character, triumphantly ex- 
erted in obtaining a mastery over the slights of for- 
tune, and the malignity of a false position. ‘The wo- 
man who passes through the ordeal of the stage un- 
hurt, distinguishing herself in her profession, without 
being the dupe of its false glitter, is no ordinary 

prize in life’s lottery, and to estimate her at her 

worth, is no mean proof of sense and judgment.— 
Such women, however, are exceptions. Much more 

frequently the charm of the actress is purely local. 

It is the side-scene and the green room which makes 

her sought for. The same beauty, which rouge, 

candle-light, and the applauses of the two-shilling 

gallery elevate into a goddess, and what is much 

more, into a peeress, might ‘‘without candle have 

gone dark to bed,” and been utterly disregarded if 
seen only in a drawing-room or a ehurch-pew: and 

the consequence is, that when by marrying it is with- 
drawn from the labours of the profession, its influ- 

ence vanishes; the swain finds himself, like the lord 

who bought Punch, saddled with a log; and he begins 
to think that he had better have paired with the near- 

est ring-fence, or wedded old Gatton or a soap-boil- 

er’s consols. Now all this has nothing to do with 

love; and it affords no argument against our main 

proposition that the blind boy is gone on a visit to 

Astrea, or at least has tled to Van Dieman’s Land, 

Or some other remote settlement, where the name of 
Malthus is never breathed. 

In reflecting on this strange phenomenon, we are 
tempted to suppose that it is one of the consequences 
of the high civilization of the present age, and that 
love, like comedy, belongs only to a certain epoch in 
the progress of society. Ifa stoical mastery of the 
passions, and a rigid pursuitof the ‘stern path of du- 
ty,” (no matter whether to ourselves or to others, ) is 
a last result of education, and of social virtue, nothing 
can be more complete than the unbended firmness 
with which the rising generation contemplate the 
blaze of beauty in public and in private assemblies. 
Beauty, as Sir Pertinax says, may flash in the eye, 
and play about the heart, but nothing but ‘‘the siller”’ 
can sway the affections. A regiment of dragoons 
pace the ball-room as unmoved as they scour the field 
of batule; and if they now and then get a scratch, a 
gallop after the hounds, or an extra bottle of cham- 
pagne, reknits the superficial solution of continuity. 
Sometimes we are induced to attribute this coolness 
to the bustle of modern life, and to the want of time 
to engage in the tender passion. __ 

The ancient Romans were so pre-oceupied with 
the toils of war, that they were obliged to help them- 
selves, somewhat cavalierly, to wives, at the expense 
of their neighbours the Sabines; and by purity of 
reason it may be suspected that our youths are so much 
engaged between Crockford’s and the Parliament, 
dressing and sauntering, riding races and smoking 
cigars, that they cannot possibly find leisure to **/- 
ler le perfaitamour.” It cannot be a legitimate ob- 
jection to this notion, that time is adrug with our 
youth; or that they actually do expend much of their 
precious hours with the ladies, in raising hopes 
which they never design to realize, and in exciting 
alfections which they never mean to return. 

ln flirtations none but the off-hours of existence 
are employed. It passes away a morning ride 
agreeably, or fills up the techum of a midnight as- 
sembly; but then it leaves both head and heart dis- 
engaged to pursue the more serious occupations of 
fashionable life. True love, on the contrary, pre- 
oveupies one’s whole existence, and is infamous for 
‘not letting a man go about his business;” or to use 
the more expressive language of Ignoramus, ‘‘ca- 
pavit me utlegatum ex omni sensu et ratione mea. 
ita sum sicut musca sine caput; buzzo et turno cir- 
cum circa, et nescio quid facio.” Iflove can piay 
such tricks as this with the latter end of a lawyer, 
what must be its influence on a young fellow of pith 
and likelihood, when he yields himself to its work- 
ings! Apretty sort of a betting-book he would 
make of it, if he were thinking of the ‘‘lofty,”’ tower- 
ing Martia, when his mind should be fixed on the 
Jong odds; or if he meditated on the fascinating em- 
bonpoint of the marchioness, when he should be 
training down for a feather weight! A pretty loss 
he would sustain, if he were penning a stanza, when 
he should be making holes in a card at rouge et noir! 
Leucadia would be but a gutter to the lover’s leap 
at Melton; and not Sir Robert himself could lead 


in the house, if (to borrow Crambe’s pun) he were 


himself miss-led from moruing to night. Luttrell, 
in his ‘*Advice to Julia,” has shown that even ready 
made love, if pursued too earnestly, unfits a man for 
all the decencies of a fashionable existence; hew then 
would it be with a ‘*man of wit and pleasure about 
town,” who had all his love to make for himself? 
The two things are perfectly incompatible. 

Much, however, as there is in these truths, they 
amount but to the establishment ofa final cause for 
modern insensibility ; or rather of a mere accidental 
advantage from the absence of love. It certainly 
would be highly inconvenient either toa professed 
dandy, or to a young merchant or lawyer, (who 
have also their occupations as well as their betters,) 
to fall desperately in love; but then if the pre-dispo- 
sition were there, how could they help themselves? 
They could no more avoid the contagion than that 
of the typhus, when exposed to its action. ‘Qu 
nolit fieri desidiosus, amut,” says Ovid; and no one 
had more reason to speak to the question: but had 
he spun the sentiment into an hexameter, and want- 
ed another line to eke out the couplet, he would not 
have added, that ‘the who is busy had better leave 
it alone;” because he knew by experience, that where 
the susceptibity is, this leaving it alone is not so 
easy a matter. ‘The question therefore still remains 
to be answered, how the constitution is guarded 
against the malign influence, and what is the moral 
vaccination by which mankind are steeled against 
its attacks, 

In attempting to solve this riddle, it should not be 
forgotten that the efficient cause, whatever it may be, 
does not work less actively with the ladies them- 
selves, than it does with the recreant knights who 
have deserted their service; and that nothing can be 
imagined more stale, flat and unprofitable, to a girl 
of any fashion and spirit than an affuire de ceur, If 
it be the interests of men to marry when it suits their 
convenience, while it is that of the women to marry 
when they can, the latter are not on that account a 
whit less determined against bad matches, or less 
likely to think with Petruchio, ‘if wealthily, then 
happily in Padua.” ‘The truth is, that the very saint- 
esses themselves, those juvenile models of piety and 
humility, believe as potently in Moore’s ballad of 
** Young love lived once in a lowly shed,” as in the 
evangelists; and are as anxious to have a good credit 
with a milliner, as if Scripture had never said a word 
about the lilies of the valley. If the first inquiry of 
a gentleman is, ‘* How much has she?” the prelimi- 
inary of missy and her lady mama is, **1 hope he 
is nota scorpion.” Now, the only thing common to 
both sexes, upon which these phenomena can pos- 
sibly depend, is that noble system of education, in 
which the children of the present generation have 
been disciplined trom their earliest years, and which, 
with a Lacedemonian rigour, teaches them to put 
every restraint on their natural feelings, and to vio- 
late every principle of vulgar morality, rather than 
be reduced to work tor their own bread. Whatever 
may be the case with operatives and artizans, it is 
certain that the theory of the geumetrical ratio has 
made its due impression on the paupers of the aris- 
tocracy. What between the descent of this preten- 
sion to live upon the public among the middle classes, 
and the uncommon fecundity of the noble houses, 
there are so many candidates for place and pension, 
that the rising Lord Charleses and Lady Elizabeths 
are half of them absolutely starving; and are so busily 
employed in casting about for a maintenance, that 
their young blood is cooled down to zero. Sine 
Cerere et Baccho, we all know the consequence; and 
England is anything but a Pays de Cocagne. By 
dint of the club, and a litthe Jeremy Diddle-ing, a 
single man may contrive to keep body and soul to- 
gether, especially if he widerstands any of the liberal 
arts;—cards, dice, hedging, &c. &c.— but if he marry 
without money, he loses caste, ease and comtort, and 
had better at onee go to the parish workhouse. It a 
gentleman cannot take a spade in his hand, a lady 
cannot even walk, Her maid and her carriage are 
indispensables—not to speak of nurses, apothecaries, 
and algjhe complicated horrors of a kittening consti- 
tution. Philosophy, teaching by examples, has no 
lack of illustrations of this melancholy truth, Every 
regiment has its married outeast from the comforts 
of the mess, dangling his pork griskin by a string in 
a whitewashed apartment. Evcry family can quote 
some lost female who has, in a thoughtless moment, 
exchanged Berkeley Square for a barvack, and her 
chariot tor a baggage wagon. 

‘The army is the only resource of aristocratic 
poverty; the law is a bore, physic detestable, the 
chureh a worn out concern, and trade pitiful and low; 
and the first lesson of the messroom is, that matri- 
mony and a commission are incompatibles, that the 
contracting of wedleck is conduct unbecoming a 
soldier and an officer. Under such circumstances 
the “holy estate” cannot generally be in request save 
as a pecuniary speculation, nor love be contemplat- 
ed otherwise than as a snare to be resisted by every 
faculty of the mind. Thus by degrees a code has 
been formed, which is more studied by fourth-form 
boys, than Virgil and Homer, and is inculeated up- 
on females before the first lesson in Chambeau or 
Rossini. Whatis nature to convention? or senti- 
ment to eating and drinkiag? If nature will returo 
though expelled with a fork (naturam expellas furea 
liceto) it is essentially banished and for ever by a 
knife and fork. Neither is this systematic egotism 
less assiduously impressed upon the rich heir than 
on the beggar, his younger brother. Reuts are so un- 
steady, and life so expensive, that no estate can bear 
the weight of a jointure which exeeds the value of 


the capital brought to it by a wife. The great for- 


tunes, therefore, are as completely in the market as 
the personalities of the cadet; and an estated gentle- 
man isa mere dupe whose love listens to any other 
than a valuable consideration. ‘Thus are all classes 
trained to selfishness from the cradle; and avarice 
rendered the master passion, which, like the rod of 
Moses, swallows up all the rest. Custom has engen- 
dered a second nature, and nothing of love is left in 
the English bosom but its coarsest sensuality. ‘These 
are facts which have escaped the attention of the ad- 
vocates of the Reform Bill; and they are well worthy 
the attention of the Tory lords. Parliamentary cor- 

ruption, and the concentration of fortunes, which 

high-flying, aristocratical politics have produced, 

have banished the tender passion from the British 
empire, and if Reform were desirable for no cther 

reason, it isan evil that might be patiently borne 

with, inasmuch as it would restore the upper classes 
to a pleasanter and more wholesome condition. How 
dreadful is it to the noble matron to find her fading 
daughters left, as they so frequently are, on her 

hands; and her best speculations repaid with disap- 
pointment! How melancholy to an ancient house to 
see its houours becoming extinct, from the want of 

collateral branches to meet the failure of the leadin 
twig of its pedigree; and what a dreary business, af- 

ter all, is a loveless existence, even with the means 
and appliances of the United Service kitchen and a 
cabriolet! Pride and prejudice may hide these things 
from a superficial glance; but they must lie at the 
bottom of the best born bosom. Surely, surely, 
they are ‘better managed in France:” and a great 
many of the victims of English aristocratic policy 


begin to be of the same opinion. M. 


* Fact—A cadet of noble family has an allowance 
of £100 per annum and his commission, to ‘* spend 
half a crown out of sixpence a day,” withal. ‘The 
wisest thing such a man can do is to renounce ‘kids’ 
altogether. Such is one of the boasted results of the 
reserved right of primogeniture! 


APPARENT DEATH. 


Translated from the French. 


Examples of apparent death fill many volumes; 
and medicine seems to have done little as yet to- 
wards preventing premature interments, although 
frequent instances of this error are recorded in pub- 
lic journals. 

Apparent death is a state of the most extreme le- 
thargy, a state of asphyxia calculated to impose even 
upon the most skilful, aad it is so much more dis- 
tressing than the ordinary cases of real death, that 
the body is always removed soon as possible from 
sight. Among a multitude of examples of this cha- 
racter we shall select the most striking. The desire 
of being useful to humanity, and of inspiring greater 
distrust in the judgments tormed concerning those 
who appear to be dead, will lead us to present un- 
disputed cases of persons who have been buried alive. 

These cases are not so infrequent as they ave 
thought to be. Here is one which took place at Tou- 
louse. A maid naving been interred in the Church 
of the Jacobins, with a diamond ring upon her finger, 
one of her domestics shut himself up in the church, 
and when the night came, descended into the vault 
wiere the coffin lay. Having opened it, and finding 
that the swollen state of the finger prevented him 
from slipping off the ring, he attempted to cut it off. 
The pain caused an outery from the supposed dead 
person, and the domestic, seized with terror, fell 
down senseless. Still the maid continued her cries. 
Happily for her the morning soon arrived, and her 
moanings were heard by some monks, who, guided 
by the noise, descended into the vault, and found the 
maid in a sitting posture, and the domestic half dead, 
She was taken up and recovered, but the shock which 
the domestic received was so violent that he died in 
twenty-four hours. 

In the eighth volume of Causes Celebres, a re- 
surrection of this kind is recorded, which gave rise 
to a very serious law suit, and of which the details 
would no doubt prove highly interesting to our read 
ers. But we can only give a brief summary of the 
principal circumstances, 

Two merchants of the street Saint Honore, at 
Paris, united by the closest friendship, by equal for- 
tunes, and similar business, had each a child, the 
one a son, the other a daughter, who were nearly the 
sameage. ‘Those children, brought up together, had 
the strongest affection for each other, and this affec- 
tion became as they advanced in years, a livelier 
sentiment, which was approved by their parents,— 
They were on the point of being married, when a 
rich financier became warmly enamoured of the 
daughter, allempted to transfer her affections, and de- 
manded her in marriage. ‘The prospect of a more 
brilliant fortune allured the parents, in spite of the 
repugnance of the child, The latter was obliged to 
yield, and the financier married ber in spite of her- 
self. ‘The young man, her first over, was forbidden 
her house. This threw her into a fit of melancholy; 
afier a while she sank into a frightful malady, in 
which her senses were suppressed, and she was 
thought dead, and was buried, ; 

The young lover knew that she had been exposed 
before to violent attacks of lethargy, and concluded 
that she must be in this condition now. This idea 
quicted all his grief, and stimulated him to bribe the 
sexton, with whose aid he went in the night and dis- 
interred her body. He took her to his house, applied 
all sorts of means to restore her to life, and was suc- 
cessful. 

It is not easy to conceive the surprise of the re- 
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stored, when she found herself in a strange house, | an Epic, on the subject of Ure Esquimaux Tudians, 


and in the arms of her lover, who explained to her ail 
that had passed. She was deeply sensible of her 
obligations, and married him, and soon as she became 
entirely well, fled with him into England, where they 
lived together most happily for many years. 
ing for their own country again, after ten years, they 
returned to Paris, and not dreaming of discovery, 
took no pains to conceal themselves, By chance the 
financier met his wife in a public promenade, aud 
netwithstanding his firm persuasion of her death, and 
the efforts made by the parties to deceive him, he 
was now convinced of her identity and lite. tie dis- 
covered her mansion, and instituted a suitto recta 
her. 

In vain the lover urged his own claims founded on 
his cares; in vain he represented that but for bim she 
would have died—that his adversary had divested 
himself of all anxiety by burying her, and that he was 
liable to action as a homicide, beexuse he had not 
taken sufficient pains to establish the fact of her death 
—in vain he urged all the thousand reasons which 
ingenious love can suggest. He saw that the decision 
of the Court would be against him, and without wait- 
ing judgment, fled with his wife toa foreign country, 
where they passed the rest of tyeir lives happily. 

An English prisoner in the hospital of Kochefort, 
being considered dead, was carried to the hall of the 
dead. Here a student of surgery, by the name of 
Moine, opened his jugular vein, with a view of prac- 
tising and acquiring knowledge in his profession. — 
Hardly was the vessel opened, befure the blood 
spouted forth impetuously. The soldier revived, 
threw himself furiously upon the young surgeon, and 
clasped him so tightly in his arms that the latter could 
not disengage himself, but terrified and senseless 
fell upon the floor and drew the soldier down with 
him. The latter weakencd by the loss of blood, 
which flowed continually, swooned and would doubt- 
less have perished, had not succour been atforded. 
They were both after a while restored. 

In the Journal Politique, for the year 1773, a very 
singular ‘act is related of an unexpected resurrection, 
solely by an effort of nature. It is well established, 
and was madea subject of investigation by the Su- 
perior Counsel of Clermont Ferrand. 

A private traveller in thiscountry, on the morving 
after his arrival atan inn, was found senseless and 
with all the symptoms of death. The rector of the 
place, inventoried his portmanteau, round there a 
hundred louisd’ors and took charge of them. Imag- 
ining that he ought to employ this sum inva magnifi- 
cent burial, he invited all the neighboring priests, 
purchased an immense number of wax tapers, and 
prepared a festival for all the ecclesiastics who should 
assist in the funeral pomp. Just as every thing was 
prepared for this purpose, the dead man took a taney 
to rise, and recovering his senses, claimed his port- 
manteau, in order to continue his route. Hearing the 
tidings of this, the rector ran to relate to the travel- 
ler all his honourable plans, and intimated the pro- 
priety of his paying for all the fine preparations; but 
the traveller was not satisfied with his reasons, and 
the curate, disliking to bear the burden of the ad- 
vances already made, carried the affair before justice 
and was there condemned to support the expense. 

Numerous other facts, all well proved, might be 
cited to show the necessity of great caution in the 
ease of persons who appear to be dead; but a sufficient 
number has been adduced. LE PRopaGaTEUR. 


Fiom the New Yo:k Commercial Advertiser. 


THE DEAD OF 1832. 

[A number of our friends have requested a repub- 
lication of the annexed stanzas, which originally ap- 
peared in this paper on the 30th ultimo. ‘They 
were written by our late and lameuted associate, 
Mr. Sands. On looking them over we suggested 
the addition of a stanzas each for Robert Hall, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Casimir Perier; but his muse 
not repeating a visit at his bidding, he tore up some 
imperfect lines, and wrote with his own hand the 
following apology for the omission: 

**Qur correspondent who has furnished us with 
the stanzas, to which we give precedence to-day, 
has probably written in haste, and might have 
amended some of his verses, if he had kept them for 
the legal period of poetical gestation. We pass no 
censure upon them, however; but wish that the ho- 
noured names of Sir James Mackintosh and the Rev. 
Robert Hall, had been referred to among those of the 
ee: dead of a year memorable for intellectual 
mortality, The former might have been antitheti- 
cally referred to, with advantage, by the side of the 
Father of Utilitarianism; and the latter, the sound, 
acute and eloquent Baptist, by that of the illustrious 
Methodist. Casimir Perier is also not mentioned; 
but it may be doubted, upon the whole, whether he 
can fairly be considered a star of the first magni- 
tude.” 

One week ago to-day, he was at his desk by our 
side asusual. The next evening he had done with 
“Time,” and tasted of Death.” He was engaged 
fur a short time previous to his decease in preparing 


Long- 


iutended for the forthcoming Magazine, to be called 
Tue Kxickernocker, respecting which we had had 

frequent conversations, On Saturday he lett us for 
the Library, to obtain the history o€ the Moravian 
Misstous, which work be was chiefly engaged in 
| reading ou Sunday, aud writing o.casionally, Shortly 
| before the attack, he observed tu his excellent mo- 
ther—** L you would be pleased in reading 
this history.” ‘The last line of the unfinished poem, 
written by the deceased, was— 


“Ol think not my spirit among you abides!” 


It was written with a pencil, and the last letters were 
imperfectly formed, as though the fingers refused 
their office. [The Poem wall appear in the Koick- 
erbocker. 
THE DEAD OF 1832. 
Oh Time and Death! with certain pace, 
Though stili unequal, harrying on, 
O’erturuing iu your awful race, 
‘The cot, the palace, and the throne! 


Not always in the storm of war, 
Nor by the pestileuce that sweeps 
From the plague-smitten realins atar, 

Beyoud the old and solemn deeps : 


In crowds the good and mighty go, 
And to those vast, dim chambers hie ;— 
Where, mingled with the high aud low, 
Dead Ceasars and dead Shakspeares lie! 


Dread Ministers of God! sometimes 
Ye smite at ouce, todo His will, 

In al! Harth’s ocean-severed chines, 
Those—whose Renown you cannot kill! 


When all the brightest stars that burn 
Atonce are bauished from their spheres, 
Mei sadiy a k, when shali return 
Such lustre to the coming years ? 


For where is he—(1)—who lived so long— 
Who raised the modern Titan’s ghost, 

And showed nis fate, in powerful song ; 
Whose soul for Learuiug’s sake was lost ? 


Where he—who backwards to the birth 
Of ‘Time itself, adventurons trod, 

Aud in the mingled mass of earth 
Found out the handiwork of God ? (2) 


Where he—who in the mortal Head, (3) 
Ordained to gaze on Heaven, coult trace 

The Soul's vast features, that shall tread 
The stars, when earth is nothingness ? 


Where he—who struck old Albyn’s lyre, (4) 
Till rouud the world its echoes roil, 

And swept, with all a Prophet's fire, 
Tie diapasen of the soul? 


Where he—who read the mystic lore, (5) 
Buried, where buried Pharoats sieep ; 

And dared presumptuous to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep ?; 


Where he—who with a poet's eye (6) 
Of truch,on lowly uature gazed, 
And made even sordid Poverty 
Classic, When in Mis numbers glazed ? 


Where—that old Sage so hale and staid, (7) 
The ‘greatest good’ who sought to tind : 
Who iu bis garden mused, and made 
All forms of rule, for all mankind ? 


And thoun—whoin millions far removed, (8) 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise ; 
Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 
Near where thy Wesley's coffin lies. 


He too—the Heir of Glory—where (9) 
Hath great Napoleon's scion fled ? 
Ah! glory goes not to an heir! 
Take hiw, ye noble, vulgar dead! 


But hark! a nation sighs! for he (10) 
Last of the brave who perilled all 

To make an intaut empire free, 
Obeys the inevitable call! 


They go—and with them isa crowd, 

For human rights Who and DID; 
We rear to them no temples proud, 

Each haih its mental pyramid. 


All Earth is now their sepulebre, 

The Minp, their monument stiblimne— 
Young in eternal fame they are— 

Such are your triumphs, Death and Time. 


(1) Goethe and his Faust.—(2) Cuvier.—(3) Spurzheim.— 
(4) Scott.—(5) Champollion.—(b) Crabbe.—(7) Jeremy Ben- 
tham —(8) Adam Ciarke.—() Lord Byron —(10) Charles 
Carroll, 


Since the foregoing was in type, we have received 
from an oceasional poetical correspondent, the an- 
nexed lines upon the author of the foregoing: 


'l'o the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser. 


«On thy tongue 
Silence, and forever, hung! 
Never to thy lip and cheek 
Rushed again the crimson streak ; 
Never to thine eye returned, 
That which there had beamed and burned.” 
Mrs. HeMANs. 


The heart that mourned “ THE DEAD.” is dead! 
The hand that struck the solemn string, 

Lies lifeless in the earth’s coll bed ; 
The spirit wears its angel wing ! 


His monument! come, gaze upon 
Our country’s garland of the mind, 
There, of her just departed son, 
A blooming token is entwined. 


That shattered Harp, with laurels crown’d, 
Proclaims he was, and now is not, 

Its tones are in our memory bound, 
And will not let him be forgot. 


His manly, pure, and classic grace, 
Found in the volumes that we love, 
Will give to him a dwelling place, 


in hearts the poet’s wand can move. 


‘PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Thus shall Ins breathings, chaste, and free, 


With kindred living souls be blest, 
And proud indeed must that one be, 
Who seeks a fairer monument. 


My way ison the bright bine sea, 
My sleep upon its rocking tide; 
And many an eye has followed me, 
W here biliows clasp the worn sea-side, 


Mv plumage bears the crimson blush, 
When ocean by the sun is kiss’d! 

fades the evening's purple flush, 
My aark wing cleaves the silver mist. 


Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep, 

My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 


They rested by the coral throne, 
And by the pearly diadem, 

Where the pale sea-grape had o’ergrown 
The glorious dwellings made for them, 


At night upon my storm-drench’d wing, 
I porsed upon a helmless bark, 

And soon I saw the shatter’d thing 
Had pass’d away aud left no mark. 


And when the wind and storm had done, 
A ship, that had rode out the gale, 
Sunk dowu—without a single gun, 
And none was left to teil the tale. 


Isaw the pomp of day depart,— 

The cloud resign its golden crown, 
When to the ocean’s beating heart, 

The sailor's wasted corse went down. 


Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea! 

Peace that their relics there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 


From the Forget-Me-Not. 
THE GOODWIVES OF WEINSBER 


By Many Howitt. 


Whocan tell me where Weinsberg hes? 
As brave a iown as aay ; 

It must have cradled good and wise, 
Both wives and maidens many. 

Should Le’er wooing have te do 

1’ faith, in Weinsberg will [ woo! 


The Emperor Conrad, on a time, 

In wrath the town was battering, 
And near it lay his warriors prime, 
And sturdy horsemen clattering ; 
And, with fierce firing, rode and ran 

All round about it, horse and man. 


As him the little town withstood, 
Though every thing tt wanted, 
So did he swear in vengeful mood 
No merey should be granted; 
And thus his herald spake—*This know, 
Til hang you, rascals, in a row!” 


When in this town was heard this threat, 
It caused a great dejection, 

And every neighbour neighbour met 
With mouruful interjection: 

Though bread was very dear in price, 

Yet dearer still was good advice. 


*Ah wo for me, most wretched man! 
Great wo the siege has won us!” 

They cried, and every priest began, 
“The Lord have mercy on us!” 

“Oh, wo, wo, wo!” on all sides changed ; 

We feel e’en now as good as hanged!” 


When in despair wise men will sit, 
ln spite of council-masters, 

How oft has saved them woman's wit 
From disasters! 

Since woman’s wit, as all men know, 

Is subiler than aught else below. 


There was 2 wife to her good man 
But yesterday united, 
And she a wise scheme hit upon, 
Which the whole town delighted, 
And made them all so full of glee, 
They laughed aud chattered famously. 


Then, at the hour of midnight damp, 
f wives a deputation 
ent out to the besieger’s camp, 
Praying for capitulation ; 
So soft they prayed, so sweet they prayed! 
Aud for these terms their prayer was made: 


“That all the wives might be allowed 
Their jewels forth to carry; 

What else remained the warriors proud, 
Might rive, and hang, and barry.” 

To this the emperor swore consent, 

And back the deputation went. 


Thereon, as soon as morn was spied, 
What happened! Give good hearing! 

The nearest gate was opened wide, 
And out each wife came, bearing— 

True as | live !—all pick-a pack, 

Her worthy busband in a sack! 


Then many acourtier, in great wrath, 
The good wives would have routed: 
But Conrad spake: “My kingly faith 
May not be false or doubted! 
Ha! bravo!” cried he, as they came; 
“Think you our wives would do the same ?” 


Then gave he pardon and a feast, 
Those gentle ones to pleasure ; 
And music all their joy increased, 
And dancing without measure: 
As did the mayoress waltzing twirl, 
So did the besom-binding girl. 


Ay, tell me now where Weinsbe'g lies, 
As brave a town as any, 

And cradled has it good and wise 
Both wives and maidens many : 

If wooing e’er | have to do, 

*Faith! one 6f Weinsberg will woo! 


W. J. 


THE SEA DIVER.—By H. W. Lonerettow. 


G. 


MARRIED. 


At Burlington, N. J on the evening of the 27th ult. by 
the Rev. Mr. Powell, Mr. CHARLES J. RONEY, of this 
city, to Miss HANNAH C. BROOKS, of the former place, 

On Sunday evening, 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Abel G. 
Thomas, Mr. ROBERT M. MINISTER, to Miss SARAH 
POWELL, both of this city. 

On the 25th ult. at Norristown, by F. B. Hancock, Esq. 
Mr. ROBERT PALMER, to Mrs. SARAH COUNTESS, 
of tiis City. 

At Frankford, by Henry O*Neill, Esq. Mr. CHARLES 
WEBSTER, to Miss ELIZABETH BURKE, both of Low- 
er Dublin township, Philadelphia. 

On the 26th inst. by Alderman Milnor, Mr. W. PAT? 
TEN, to Miss A, SCHOLEFILELD, daughter of Mr. John 
Scholefield. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr, 
JOUN NEWIN, of Westchester, to Miss MARY ANN 
WILLIAMS, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. John C, 
Clay, Mr. AARON ELY, of Buckingham, Bucks county, 
Pa. to Miss REBECCA SHEED, of Southwark. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. WILLIAM GOODMAN, to Miss SARAH BRYAN 
all of this city, ’ 

On the evening of the 16th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chan. 
aye, es, CHARLES C. ROBERTS, to Miss JANE RU. 

On the evening of the 25th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN 
M‘ENDRICH, to Miss ELIZA LEECH. 

On the 26th inst. by the same, Mr. SAMUEL FAR. 
RELL, to Miss MARGARET DICKSON. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JAMES GRAHAM, to Miss ELIZABETH WRIGHT, 
all of this city. 

On the 27th inst. at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 
by the Rev. Thomas C. Levins, E) WARD MULLEN, of 
the firm of A. & E. Mullen, of Philadelphia, to ANNA, 
daughter of the late Patrick M‘Cluskey, of that city. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dubbs, Mr. CHRISTIAN 
PRETZ, merchant, to Miss ABIGAIL SAEGER, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jacob Saeger, both of Allentown, Lehigh coun- 
ty. 

On Sunday evening, 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Donnahue, 
Mri JOHN GILBERT, to Miss ELLEN DOWNING, all 
of this city. 

On Fitth-day, 27th ultimo, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Green street, ENOCH BARCLAY HAINES, to LYDIA 
A. daughter of Allen Middleton, of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 

By the Rev. G. B. Perry, Mr. CHARLES MARQUE- 
DANT, of Bucks county, to Miss ANN OUGHT, of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
JOSEPH A. DAVIDSON, of Westchester, to Miss ELI- 
ZABETH LAMBERT, daughter of Peter Lambert, Esq. of 
Frankford. 


DIED. 

On the 26th instant, after a lingering illness, which she 
bore with christian fortitude and resignation, Mrs. MARY 
EWILN, consort of the late Robert Ewin. 

On the 26th inst. Mrs. CATHERINE LESLY, widow 
of Peter Lesly, aged 76 years, : 

On the 25th inst. in the 40th year of her age, MARY, 
wife of Jobn Craig. 

On Wednesday morning, JOSEPH BROPSTON MILES, 
son of Robert and Margaretta C. Miles, in the 5th year 
of his age. 

At Fort Gibson, early in November last, Col. JOHN P. 
DECATUR, one of the settlers ta that Post, and formerly 
Navy ageut ac Portsmouth, N. H. He wasa brother of 
the late Com. Stephen Decatur, of the U. 8. Navy. 

On Friday moruing, 2eth inst. in the 23d year of his age, 
FREDERICK TACKMAN, 

On Thursday evening, 27th inst. Mr. FREDERICK 
HIPPENSTEEL, in the 57th year of his age 

On Thursday, 27th inst. Mrs. ELIZABETH SUTER, 
in the 65th year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, Miss PRISCILLA COATS 
BROWNE, danghter of Aquilla A. Browne, Esq. 

At Germantown, on Wednesday, 26th inst. Dr. JOSEPH 
RITTENHOUSE. 

On Monday, THOMAS, son of Mr. William Brown, of 
Kensington. 

On Sunday morning, 299th inst. SAMUEL DURBOROW, 
merchant, in the 45th year of his age. 

On the 29th inst. after a very short but severe illness, 
JOHN M. PLEIS, Jr. only son of John M. Pleis. 

On Sunday morning, 30th inst. ELLEN, daughter of 
Robert and Ellen Martin. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. JACOB M. PICARD, in the 
31st year of his age. 

On Friday morning, in the 34th year of her age, after a 
protracted illness, MARY, wite of Capt. John Land. 

At New Orleans, on the 4th Nov. last, of cholera, Mr. 
SAMUEL MATHIAS, recently from Mexico, and former- 
ly of Philadelphia. 

On Monday morning, the 31st ult. after a few days 
illness, Mr. JOHN SNYDER, in the 77th year of his age, 
for many years a respectable grocer of this city, 

Suddenly, on Sunday evéning, in the 48th year of his 
age, MATTHIAS RASER, of the firm of Clark & Rager. 

On Saturday morning, 29th ult. Miss ANNA HELINA 
SCHERR. 

On the 26th Nov. at Potosi, Mo. in the 45th year of her 
age, Mrs CHATERINE D. wife of Major Robert Wescott, 
late of Philadelphia, after an illness of seven days, at- 
tended with severe pain and surffering, to which she 
subinitted with pious resignation. 

On Sunday morning, Mrs. MARY BARNDOLLAR, in 
the 67th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, 31st ult. Mrs. ABIGIAL SMITH, 
relict of the late John Smith, of this city, aged 89 years. 

On Monday evening, 31st ult. in the 82d year of his 
age, Mr. JAMES KING. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. SARAH, wife Mr. Joseph 
Oat, in the 39th year of her age. 

The friénds and relations of the family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral, from her late residence, in 
John street, near Noble, this morning, at 10 o'clock. 

On Monday afternoon, 31st ult. in the 5th year of her 
age, SARAH SHIPPEN, daughter of Mr. Wm. J. Watson. 

At his residence, in Burlington, N. J. on the 30th ult. 
in the 68th year of his age, JOSEPH D. DRINKER. 

On the 17thinstant, Mrs. SARAH SPARKS, in the 91st 
year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, JAMES F,. FLINT, aged 20 
ears. 
” On the morning, of the 23d ult. in the 45th year of his 
age, EDWARD SHIPPEN, Esq. Cashier of the United 

States Branch Baak, at Louisville, Ky. 

On the Ist inst. JACOB CANTER, in the 42d year of 
his age. 

On Friday, 2ist ultimo, at his late residence, in Bristol 
township, Philadelphia county, JACOB KULP, aged 64 

years. 
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